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Social Security in Review 


ERSONS receiving aid under the 
Pre public assistance programs 

in February numbered 6,072,000 
—42,000 or 0.7 percent more than in 
January. Contributing most to this 
increase were the rises, due largely 
to seasonal influences, of 26,900 in 
the number of recipients of aid to 
dependent children and of 15,000 in 
the number of persons receiving gen- 
eral assistance. In old-age assist- 
ance 2,900 fewer persons received as- 
sistance in February than in Jan- 
uary, but percentagewise the de- 
crease was slight. The caseload in 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled went up 2,300 during Feb- 
ruary, and for aid to the blind there 
was a small decrease in the case- 
load—the first in 12 months. 

In aid to dependent children, in- 
creases in February were widespread, 
with 51 States reporting higher case- 
loads. California had the largest 
absolute increase (705) in the num- 
ber of families, but percentage in- 
creases were considerably larger in 
several other States. Utah was the 
only State in which the number of 
families decreased, and the decline 
there was relatively slight. Greater- 
than-average increases in aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled for 
some States reflected growth in rela- 
tively new programs. For old-age as- 
sistance and aid to the blind, sub- 
stantial changes were confined to 
only a few States. The number of 
recipients of old-age assistance rose 
1,484 in Mississippi, where more lib- 
eral policies have resulted in con- 
siderable program expansion over the 
past 4 months. To conserve funds 
for aid to the blind, Texas trans- 
ferred to the program of old-age 
assistance, on a selective basis, blind 











recipients who were aged 65 or over. 
This procedure accounted for the 
drop of 129 in the number of re- 
cipients of aid to the blind in Texas 
and was largely responsible for the 
decrease in the national caseload. 
Total assistance payments for the 
special types of public assistance rose 
$1.5 million in l"ebruary, and nation- 
ally average payments were slightly 
higher than in January in each of 
the programs. Substantial changes 
in average payments occurred in 
some States. West Virginia began 
meeting 85 percent instead of 75 per- 
cent of need; as a result there were 
increases in average payments for the 
four special types of assistance that 


ranged from $3.36 to $5.85. In Ala- 
bama, additional State funds were 
made available for the program of 
aid to the blind. The State agency, 
which had met only 87 percent of 
need under this program in Jan- 
uary, was thus enabled to make pay- 
ments that met need in full in Febru- 
ary, and the average payment rose 
$4.52. 

In February, North Dakota in- 
cluded an allowance for 1956 real- 
estate taxes in payments to recipi- 
ents and families receiving aid under 
the special types of public asistance. 
The State’s average payments rose 
$6.61 for old-age assistance, $6.50 per 
family for aid to dependent children, 





Old-age and survivors insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker) 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month .... 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (total) 


Aid to the blind ...... 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 


OlG-Q@e GBHISTANICE. .. 0. ccc cuces 
Aid to dependent children (per family) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (per case) 


Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) ... 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) ee 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


eee ee eee eenee 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 


February January February 
1957 1957 1956 

PP eee ie 9,387 9,261 8,070 
Gaeewaues $498 $490 $419 
$63.32 $63.14 $62.22 

$68.31 $64.29 $73.32 

eeaeees 2,509 2,512 2,539 
we Wares 2,326 2,299 2,221 
re eee 107 108 105 
273 271 247 

seebeeweu 337 334 336 
coianws $58.00 $57.78 $54.08 
95.73 95.21 88.81 

‘cuneeeas 63.28 63.17 58.32 
58.76 58.48 56.43 

ateukkios 56.24 56.85 55.10 
ee ree 1,002 1,565 1,049 
1,530 1,453 1,309 

prc rrr $165 $178 $144 
amaares $27.85 $27.73 $26.95 








and $7.19 for aid to the blind. For 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, the effect of this allowance 
was offset by a substantial drop in 
the average amount of vendor pay- 
ments for medical care. 

Changes in the volume of vendor 
medical payments also accounted for 
most of the other large changes in 
average payments. Florida had the 
largest reductions in average pay- 
ments for old-age assistance ($2.39), 
for aid to dependent children ($4.40 
per family) , and for aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled ($4.17), 
as well as the second largest decrease 
for aid to the blind ($2.25). These 
declines reflect a reduction by the 
State in per capita payments into 
its pooled fund for medical care. 
llinois raised by $5.00 the amount 
paid into the State’s pooled fund for 
medical care on behalf of each recipi- 
ent of old-age assistance covered by 
the fund. The result was an increase 
of $4.30 in the average payment, in- 
cluding the amount for medical care. 

The average payment in general 
assistance for the Nation as a whole 
dropped 61 cents in February. Among 
the States, changes in the average 
payment per case ranged from a de- 
crease of $4.59 in Indiana to an in- 
crease of $7.20 in Delaware. 


@ The old-age, survivors, and disa- 
bility insurance program at the end 


of February was paying monthly 
benefits amounting to $498.4 million 
to almost 9.4 million persons. The 
number of beneficiaries increased 
during the month by 126,000 or 1.4 
percent. The increase is slightly less 
than the gain in January but is 
almost double that registered in Feb- 
ruary 1956. 

Retired workers and their depend- 
ents—wives aged 62 or over, depend- 
ent husbands, wives under age 62 
with child beneficiaries in their care, 
children under age 18, and dependent 
disabled children aged 18 or over— 
numbered 6.9 million and made up 
73.3 percent of all beneficiaries. Their 
monthly benefits, which totaled 
$386.0 million, represented 77.5 per- 
cent of all monthly benefits payable 
for February. As a proportion of all 
beneficiaries, retired workers and 
their dependents have increased by 
10.4 percentage points since August 
1950, the last month before the liber- 
alized eligibility provisions under the 
1950 amendments became effective. 

February was the thirtieth consecu- 
tive month in which monthly bene- 
fits were awarded to more than 100.- 
000 individuals. Awards numbered 
186,800, more than in any other 
month except January 1957 and No- 
vember 1956. In February, monthly 
benefit awards to women aged 62-64 
numbered 59,700 and brought the 
total number of such awards to 470,- 


800. Lump-sum death payments to- 
taling $9.7 million were awarded in 
February to 50,100 persons; the aver- 
age lump-sum payment per worker 
was $201.59. 

Monthly benefits were being with- 
held on December 31, 1956, from 
327,000 beneficiaries entitled to old- 
age, wife’s, husband’s, widow’s, wid- 
ower’s, mother’s, or parent’s benefits. 
Benefits withheld because of the em- 
ployment or self-employment of bene- 
ficiaries under age 72 accounted for 
82 percent of the suspensions; wife’s 
or husband’s benefits withheld as a 
result of the old-age beneficiary’s 
employment or self-employment rep- 
resented 12 percent. About 750 bene- 
fits were suspended because the bene- 
ficiary or the old-age beneficiary on 
whose earnings the wife’s benefits are 
based was working in noncovered em- 
ployment outside the United States. 
Some 4,200 young wife’s or mother’s 
benefits were suspended because they 
did not have a child entitled to bene- 
fits in their care, and payments to 
about 2,700 persons were temporarily 
held up pending determination of 
the proper payee. 

During 1956 the number of bene- 
ficiaries whose benefits were with- 
held — excluding child beneficiaries, 
for whom data on withheld benefits 
are not available—ranged from a low 
of 292,000 in April to a high of 327,000 

(Continued on page 27) 





February 
1957 
Civilian labor force, 1 2 total (in thousands) ...................0.. 66,311 
ME EE oie a ics 5a hw ewes cle Se ee ea etd Ae sie 63,190 
Se eae TE Se ee ee ee oe ae ee ee eee eee 3,121 
Personal income |! 3 (billions; seasonally adjusted at annual rates), 

SURED CRE EG Ve Nar dis a ssa il vis Wins Sowa SREE ie WS ee eee $336.7 
WaGle ANG BAIATY GISDUTSEMENES .« ...... 0 cc ccc cess ccceccecceccs 233.9 
NaN ce 5 ooh 65s s 5 5 01 615 id isi Sesiln sala aheealare eveiwints 41.9 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income............ 40.3 
Social insurance and related payments..............cccece see. 14.6 
NE NRIR PURER? oe 95 05a 2 ode 1s Bb se & alana a ubshane Alllsile raisin Mae cps perce: aoe 
IRL POSER SETS 0 ene a ae ee eae eee eee he ee ee eee 10.0 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance ................ 6.7 

(omsumer rice inmtex; * 4 all items... .. 0.560. cccecsécesce ves 118.7 
PE Ee a SECA cs os ks ORK OES Ra RS ets ee 113.6 
RNAI ee dat oGi5s Cages sare aaeeaeea aeons 135.5 





1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 

2 Bureau of the Census. Beginning with 1957 data, two relatively 

roups of persons formerly classified as employed (“with 

ut not at work’’) are assigned to different classifications, 

mostly to the a The change in definitions lowers the 

y about 200,000—-300,000 a month for recent 


small 
a job 


employment estimates 


amount. 


January February Calendar year 
1957 1956 1956 1955 
65,821 65,491 67,530 65,847 
62,578 62,577 64,979 63,193 

3,244 2,914 2,551 2,654 

$335.0 $313.3 $325.2 $306.1 
232.7 216.3 225.1 210.4 
41.6 38.5 40.8 39.0 
40.2 39.2 39.2 37.4 
14.4 13.0 13.5 13.1 
2.7 2.5 2.6 2.5 
10.0 9.5 9.9 9.0 
6.7 5.7 5.8 5.2 
118.2 114.6 116.2 114.5 
112.8 108.8 111.7 110.9 
135.3 130.9 132.6 128.0 


years and raises the unemployment estimates by almost the same 


3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 
Commerce. Components differ from those | ge mye es the De- 
partment, since they have been re ms ti 
the Annual Statistical Supplement, 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


ouped; for defin 


ons, see 
955, page 7, table 1. 
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Elective Coverage Under Old-Age, Survivors, 
and Disability Insurance 


In 1950, for the first time, Congress made coverage under old- 
age and survivors insurance available on a voluntary basis to 
certain employee groups for whom regular compulsory coverage 
appeared impractical. In 1954, to make the protection of the 
program available to ministers and members of religious orders, 
a similar approach was necessary although on an individual- 


election basis. 


The history of elective coverage under the 


program is reviewed in the following pages. 


Tv success of the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance 
program in doing the job for 
which it was designed—protecting 
workers and their families against 
economic insecurity when income is 
cut off by the earner’s old age, disa- 
bility, or death—depends in part on 
the completeness of coverage. This 
fact has been recognized since 1935, 
when the Committee on Economic 
Security made the report that helped 
lay the foundation for the social 
security system of this country.1 The 
committee proposed that all em- 
ployed persons be covered by the 
social insurance program it envi- 
sioned. Because of the administra- 
tive difficulties that it foresaw, how- 
ever, the committee recommended 
that self-employed persons should not 
be covered on a compulsory basis and 
that, to protect the otherwise non- 
covered groups, a system permitting 
individual purchase of annuities be 
set up. Congress found that problems 
of constitutional prohibitions, tradi- 
tional tax exemptions, and practical 
considerations were of such magni- 
tude that the original Social Security 
Act extended compulsory coverage to 
only 3 out of 5 jobs in the country. 
At the same time it completely re- 
jected the individual voluntary sys- 
tem. 

In the years since the act was 
passed, continuing thought and effort 
have been given to the extension of 
coverage. In 1946 the need to extend 


* Division of Program Analysis, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 

1 Committee on Economic Security, Re- 
port to the President, 1935. 
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the limited coverage of old-age and 
survivors insurance was still consid- 
ered the most pressing of social se- 
curity issues.2 Though great progress 
has been made toward universal 
coverage since that time, even now 
about 7 percent of the Nation’s jobs 
are not covered by the program or 
any other public retirement system. 


Background 


The 1948 Senate Advisory Council 
on Social Security? pointed out that 
“to offer voluntary coverage in any 
area where it can possibly be avoided 
would be a grave mistake.” The Ad- 
visory Council opposed voluntary par- 
ticipation for two reasons: (1) Such 
participation might result in ‘adverse 
selection,’’ whereby the workers most 
likely to participate would be those 
who “as a group would stand to gain 
disproportionately large benefits in 
return for their contributions,” and 
those with least to gain would fail 
to participate despite the fact that 
the greatest social good for the com- 
munity in general would arise from 
full coverage; and (2) it was likely 
that many members of the low-wage 
group, which needs protection most, 
would be unwilling to pay the contri- 
butions required and would, for this 
reason, fail to elect coverage. 

Though recognizing the validity of 


2Issues in Social Security, A Report to 
the House Committee on Ways and Means 
by the Committee’s Social Security Tech- 
nical Staff, 1946, page 20. 

%Old-Age and Survivors Insurunce, A 
Report to the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance from the Advisory Council on Social 
Security (80th Cong., 2d sess.), 1948, page 8. 
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the Council’s objections, Congress has 
found it necessary and desirable to 
provide some form of elective cover- 
age on a group basis for four groups 
and on an individual basis for a 
fifth group. The four groups are 
State and local government employ- 
ees, employees of nonprofit organiza- 
tions, certain employees of foreign 
subsidiaries of domestic corporations, 
and employees covered by the re- 
tirement systems of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the Federal 
Home Lcan Banks. The fifth group, 
ministers and certain members of 
religious orders, can decide indi- 
vidually if they want coverage. In 
addition, the coverage of farm self- 
employment has some, rather limited, 
individual-election aspects. 

The coverage that was provided for 
workers in Puerto Rico was also in 
a sense voluntary, though it was not 
at the election of either worker or 
employer. Instead, Congress left the 
decision to the Puerto Rican Legis- 
lature, which passed the necessary 
resolution favoring coverage within 
a few weeks of the congressional 
action. 

Private insurance, of course, deals 
with the matter of voluntary partic- 
ipation as a regular part of its 
business. When the insurance con- 
tract is with an individual, the pre- 
mium rate charged is based upon 
the extent of risk associated with 
that individual, and some applicants 
are rejected. The extent of risk 
involved is determined on the basis 
of various characteristics, medical 
and other, of the individual. Since 
1911, however, life insurance con- 
tracts covering groups of workers 
lave been written without medical 
examinations. The provisions in the 
Social Security Act for the elective 
coverage of groups include much the 
same type of safeguards against ad- 
verse selection as are in private 
group contracts. 

If the groups for whom life insur- 
ance group contracts are written are 
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carefully selected (a minimum of 75 
percent of the eligible employees in 
each group must join), an average 
mortality experience may be expected, 
provided that a sufficient number of 
groups are insured. Employee groups 
are especially suited to group insur- 
ance because the chance composition 
of the group in itself ordinarily elimi- 
nates any possibility of adverse se- 
lection. All the employees of a firm 
may be insured or only a specific 
category, provided that the coverage 
is based on conditions related to em- 
ployment. The old-age and survivors 
insurance elective coverage  provi- 
sions have in general embodied these 
insurance principles. 

The 1948 Advisory Council, having 
weighed the advantages and disad- 
vantages of voluntary coverage, rec- 
ommended that employees of State 
and local governments be covered on 
the basis of voluntary agreements 
between the Federal Government 
and the States. The legality of com- 
pulsory coverage of these govern- 
mental units was doubtful because, 
under long-standing judicial inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, the 
Federal Government may not tax 
the States. Coverage on the basis 
of voluntary agreements was the 
only solution that presented itself. 
The Advisory Council endorsed volun- 
tary coverage for this group as being 
better than no coverage. 


State and Local Governments 


The 1950 amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act permitted, for the 
first time, old-age and _ survivors 
insurance coverage of employees of 
State and local governments. The 
coverage was made available, begin- 
ning in 1951, under agreements be- 
tween the States and the Federal 
Government and was restricted to 
employees who were in jobs not 
covered by a State or local retirement 
system. At the same time, coverage 
was made compulsory for employees 
of certain transit systems taken over 
by local governments from private 
ownership after 1936. In 1951, the 
persons in the jobs that could be 
covered by old-age and survivors in- 


4George J. Leibowitz, “Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance: Coverage Under the 1950 
Amendments,” Social Security Bulletin, 
December 1950. 
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surance made up about one-fifth of 
all State and local government em- 
ployees. 

As in private insurance, a State 
can elect coverage for prescribed 
groups of employees. Under the 1950 
amendments, two types of groups 
could be established: (1) all State 
employees and all employees of a 
political subdivision of a State, ex- 
cept those engaged in a proprietary 
function; and (2) all State employees 
and all employees of a political sub- 
division of a State engaged in a 
single proprietary function. If any 
employees of a group are to be cov- 
ered, then all—except those in jobs 
covered by a retirement system and 
certain others specified by law—must 
be included. Some of the employees 
excluded by law are persons on work 
relief projects and inmates of insti- 
tutions performing service therein. 
Other services—elective or part-time 
jobs, emergency services, and jobs 
compensated on a fee basis—may be 
excluded at the option of the State. 

Since the constitutional barrier to 
compulsory coverage of State and 
local governments involved the tax 
exemption of the employer—but not 
the employee—the 1950 coverage pro- 
vision required agreements only with 
the State. If a State agreement does 
not cover all eligible groups at the 
outset, it can be modified to cover 
additional groups. The State can 
terminate the coverage agreement, 
after it has been in effect for at 
least 5 years, by giving 2 years’ no- 
tice. The Federal Government can 
terminate the agreement after rea- 
sonable notice and opportunity for 
a hearing if it finds that the State 
has not lived up to its terms. 

An exception to the general pro- 
vision was enacted in 1953 that 
affected State and local government 
employees in Wisconsin. Employees 
who were members of the State re- 
tirement funds could be covered by 
the Federal program if the State 
wished and at the same time retain 
the protection of the State fund. 

The 1954 amendments to the Social 
Security Act made coverage available 
to most employees covered by State 
and local retirement systems. The 
only sizable group remaining ineligi- 
ble for coverage after the enactment 
of the 1954 amendments consisted 
of policemen and firemen in jobs 





covered by a State or local retirement 
system. The 1950 extension of cover- 
age had originally excluded members 
of retirement systems because they 
already were protected in part against 
the risks that the Federal program 
was designed to cover. Members of 
these systems had expressed fear that 
extension of old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage to them might 
be accompanied by a reduction in the 
protection provided them by the 
States. Congress therefore required 
that, before coverage could be ex- 
tended to persons in positions covered 
by a State or local retirement system, 
a majority of the members of the 
system would have to vote in favor 
of its extension. With some excep- 
tions, persons in positions covered 
by each retirement system within a 
State constitute a separate group 
for coverage purposes and are Cov- 
ered or excluded as a group.® 

The Social Security Amendments 
of 1956 further extended the elective 
coverage provisions for State and lo- 
cal government employment.® For 
five States that requested it, coverage 
was made available to policemen and 
firemen who are protected by a State 
or local retirement system. In addi- 
tion, specific exceptions were made, 
also by request, to the requirement 
that all members of a State or local 
retirement system be covered if any 
are covered. The most important of 
these exceptions permitted specified 
States (Florida, Georgia, New York, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
the Territory of Hawaii) to divide 
positions under their State or local 
retirement systems into two groups— 
one consisting of the positions of 
members who desire coverage and 
the other consisting of the positions 
of members who do not want it. Ini- 
tial coverage may be extended to 
only those persons currently members 
of the retirement system who wish to 
be covered. Once such coverage is 
adopted, all new employees who be- 
come members of the State or local 


5 James E. Marquis, “Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance: Coverage Under the 1954 
Amendments,” Social Security Bulletin, 
January 1955. 

6 Charles I. Schottland, “Social Security 
Amendments of 1956: A Summary and 
Legislative History,’’ Social Security Bulle- 
tin, September 1956. 
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retirement system must be covered 
under old-age, survivors, and disa- 
bility insurance. No restriction was 
placed on either the number or 
proportion of the retirement group 
that may be covered under this 
provision. 

The growth in the number of 
State and local government employ- 
ees covered under old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance is shown in 
table 1. The table indicates that 
most of those State and local govern- 
ment employees—perhaps 9 out of 10 
of these working full time—for whom 
the 1950 law made coverage available 
now have the protection of the 
Federal program. 

It is still too early to assess the 
effectiveness of the 1954 amendments, 
because of the time involved in the 
State legal processes for arranging 
for old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance coverage of the employees 
under their retirement systems. Since 
a coverage agreement made before 
the end of 1957 may be made retroac- 
tive to the beginning of 1955, it will 
not be possible to make a proper 
appraisal of coverage under the 1954 
amendments before 1958. Moreover, 
agreements and modifications may be 
made even after 1957, but they can 
be retroactive only to the beginning 
of the year in which the agreement 
is made. Any extended delay in 
formulating agreements would mean 
that 1958 may be too early for de- 
termining the completeness of cover- 
age. A considerable length of time 
was necessary in effecting elective 
coverage under the 1950 provisions, 
and substantial numbers of non- 
members of retirement systems are 
still being brought under the Federal 
program; in the third quarter of 
1956 about 80,000 were added. 

On the basis of agreements made 
so far, State and local governments 
appear to be taking advantage of 
the opportunity for providing cover- 
age to members of their retirement 
systems. As of January 1957, about 
one-fourth of the members of retire- 
ment systems were covered. Among 
the 535 coverage referendums so far 
reported, however, 527 have favored 
coming under the Federal program. 
That State and local governments 
and their employees are interested 
in the protection afforded by old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance is 
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indicated not only by the referen- 
dums but also by the number of 
States that have urged Federal leg- 
islation to make coverage of retire- 
ment systems easier to accomplish. 
At present, of the 2 million State 


Table 1.—Old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance: Estimated cov- 
erage of State and local govern- 











ment employment, continental 
United States, 1951-56! 
| ! 
All States 
| States — : 
| with 
did agree- Cov- 
Pr ype ments, | All em- Poten- ered 
year | number ploy- tial cov- | employ- 
| report- | ment, | erage, ment, 
ing | endof end of | end of 
| quarter? | quarter?| quar- 
| | ter & 
a - - S ——__—_ } —— 
1951 | | 
| | | | 
Jan.-Mar..| $2 3 ,680 | 710 415 
Apr.-June- 43 | 3,400 560 | 460 
July-Sept- 43 | 3,940 | 850 | 540 
Oct.-Dec.- 43 4,140 | 990 545 
1952 | | | | 
} 
Jan.—Mar.. 44| 4,120 960 620 
Apr.-June_| 44 | 3,830 870 670 
July-Sept- | 44 | 4,140 | 880 605 
Oct.-Dec-_-} 44 | 4,150 | 860 | 700 
1953 | 
Jan.-Mar 44| 4,300] 1,030 745 
Apr.-June 44 3,670 | 670 785 
July-Sept 45 4,050 | 860 | 810 
Oct.-Dec__| 45 4,180 | 990 | 830 
| | 
1954 } 
Jan.—Mar-.| 47 | 4,450 | 1,190 960 
Apr.-June_| 47 4,200 | 1,140 | 960 
July-Sept_| 47 | 4,420 1,130 960 
Oct.-Dec. | 47| 4,720) 1,350 | 1,020 
1955 | | | 
Jan.—Mar_-|} 47 | 4,690 | 4,510} 41,150 
Apr.-June-| 47 4,340 | 4,160 | 41,210 
July-Sept-| 47 4,630 | 4,450 | ‘41,220 
Oet.-Dee.-| 47 | 4,810 4,630 | 41,390 
| 
1956 | } 
' 
Jan.-Mar.. 47} 4,730} 4,550] 41,660 
Apr.-June. 47 4,480 4,300 | 41,840 
July-Sept- 47 4,840 4 |} 42,000 


1 Excludes the District of Columbia (which does 
not come under the statutory definition of a State 
for purposes of coverage agreements), as well as 
Alaska, Hawail, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 


2 Data from the monthly Current Population Sur- 
vey of the Bureau of the Census in the last month of 
each quarter. Excludes in June persons on vaca- 
tion who were not on State and local government 
payrolls. 

These data, which were obtained from house- 
hold interviews, are on a major-activity basis and 
differ from the annual Census of Governments data, 
which are based on reports from the governments 
and include part-time government employees also 
employed in other jobs. 

3 Covered during the pay period ending nearest 
the 15th of the last month of the quarter. Because 
of differences in concepts, some persons not counted 
in the Bureau of the Census data may be reported 
to the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
as covered. Data through June 1955 are based on 
reports received by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance and processed up to the end of 

anuary 1956. 
4 Preliminary. 


and local employees covered by the 
Federal program, almost 1 million 
are also covered by retirement sys- 
tems. It is likely that most members 
of retirement systems will soon have 
the protection of old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance as well. The 
provisions of the 1956 amendments 
that apply to specified States were 
designed to expedite this coverage, 
but their effect cannot yet be meas- 
ured. 


Nonprofit Organizations and 
Clergymen 


The Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1950 provided coverage on 
a group-elective basis also for em- 
ployees of nonprofit organizations 
operated for religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary, educational, or 
humane purposes. This method of 
making coverage available to employ- 
ees of such nonprofit organizations 
was intensively studied by the con- 
gressional committees that developed 
the 1950 amendments. The nonprofit 
organizations had feared that the 
compulsory imposition of old-age and 
survivors insurance taxes on them 
as employers would endanger their 
traditional tax-exempt status. Con- 
gressional desire to avoid any seem- 
ing weakening of this status or any 
departure from the principle of 
separation of church and state ex- 
plains the voluntary basis for the 
extension of coverage to persons em- 
ployed by these organizations. Cov- 
erage is therefore provided only if 
the nonprofit organization waives its 
exemption from taxes for this pur- 
pose and files a certificate stating 
that at least two-thirds of its employ- 
ees have voted for coverage. All em- 
ployees signing the certificate, and 
all employees hired after its effective 
date, are covered. A nonprofit or- 
ganization may terminate a coverage 
agreement—upon giving 2 years’ no- 
tice—only after the coverage has 
been in effect for at least 8 years. 

Certain employees of nonprofit or- 
ganizations were not eligible for cov- 
erage under the 1950 amendments— 
persons earning less than $50 in a 
calendar quarter, students or student 
nurses performing services for the 
institution in which they are enrolled, 
and certain internes in hospitals. 
Clergymen and members of religious 
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orders were also excepted. The 1954 
amendments extended coverage on an 
individual-election basis to ministers, 
Christian Science practitioners, and 
members of religious orders who have 
not taken a vow of poverty. 

To obtain coverage, a clergyman 
must file a certificate waiving his tax 
exemption (1) not later than the fil- 
ing date for the 1956 income-tax re- 
turns or (2) not later than the filing 
date for the income-tax return for the 
second year in which he has net earn- 
ings of $400 or more from self-employ- 
ment, any part of which was from the 
performance of religious duties. The 
election is effective with the year in 
which it is filed and for all subsequent 
years; an election filed on or before 
April 15 is also effective for the pre- 
ceding year. Individuals who elect 
to participate in the old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance pro- 
gram under this provision are covered 
and report as self-employed persons. 
If a clergyman elects coverage, he 
cannot withdraw after the first tax 
payment becomes due. 

Ministers and certain members of 
religious orders are the only employ- 
ment groups to which coverage is 
available on an _ individual-election 
basis; the other groups for which 
some form of voluntary coverage is 
available cannot make the election 
independent of the coverage group to 
which they belong. In its report on 
the 1954 amendments to the Social 
Security Act,7 the Senate Committee 
on Finance stated that, though indi- 
vidual voluntary coverage was gener- 
ally undesirable, it considered indi- 
vidual election for ministers and mem- 
bers of religious orders necessary to 
(1) maintain the separation of church 
and state and (2) to permit ministers 
“who do not wish to be covered on 
grounds of conscience” to make this 
choice. 

In the short run, the possibilities 
for adverse selection are greater in 
the nonprofit groups than in State 
and local employment. Unlike the 
general situation in the government 
groups, in a nonprofit organization 
only the members favoring the cover- 
age of the Federal program are 
brought under it. The exclusion of 
persons who do not vote for coverage 


‘7 Senate Report No. 1987 (83d Cong., 2d 
sess.), July 27, 1954, page 9. 
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may mean the exclusion of some of 
the lower-cost risks in the organiza- 
tions covered. The provision in the 
Social Security Amendments of 1956 
that permits, in certain States, the 
exclusion from coverage of members 
of State and local retirement systems 
who do not desire coverage may pro- 
duce similar results, but it affects rela- 
tively few persons. Adverse selection 
may also arise from the coverage pro- 
visions that apply to clergymen. 

In the long run, however, because 
of the safeguards that have been pro- 
vided, none of the coverage provisions 
in the area of employment for non- 


Table 2.—Old-age, 
disability insurance: Estimated 
coverage! of nonprofit organiza- 
tions, continental United States,? 
1951-56 


survivors, and 


{In thousands] 


Covered 


Quarter and | Allem- Potential oa 5 
year ployment? coverage $ por 
1951 
Jan.-Mar_.--. 1,190 820 690 
Apr.-June__- 1,090 720 700 
July-Sept 1,000 630 710 
Oct.-Dec__ 1,220 840 | 720 
1952 | | 
| 
Jan.-Mar 1,230 | 850 750 
Apr.-June 1,190 800 790 
July-Sept 1,320 930 820 
Oct.-Dec 1,460 | 1,060 870 
| | 
1953 | 
Jan.-Mar 1,380 | 980 870 
Apr.-June 1,420 | 1,020 | 880 
July-Sept- 1,660 1,250 890 
Oct.-Dec_ 1,540 1,130 | 900 
1954 | | 
Jan.-Mar-_._.| 1,450 | 1,040 | 910 
Apr.-June_ _- 1,400 | 990 | 910 
July-Sept-__-| 1,440 | 1,030 | 920 
Oct.-Dec_ _ -- 1,500 1,090 920 
1955 
Jan.-Mar- ---! 1,500 1,160 1,120 
Apr.-June-.--| 1,480 1,150 | 1,130 
July-Sept----| 1,470 | 1,140 | 1,140 
Oct.-Dec- - --} 1,660 | 1,330 | 1,150 
| 
1956 | 
Jan.-Mar--.-| 1,770 1,430 1,160 
Apr.-June__-_-| 1,530 1,190 1,170 
TEP Dept....| 1,630 1,290 1,180 











1 Excludes ordained ministers, of whom some 
270,000 are eligible for elective coverage as self- 
employed. About 107,000 election certificates had 
been received by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance as of Mar. 29, 1957. 


2? Excludes Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 
3 Data from the monthly Current Population Sur- 


vey of the Bureau of the Census, in the last month 
of each quarter. 


4 Covered during the pay period ending nearest 
the 15th of the last month of the quarter. Because 
of differences in concepts, some persons not counted 
in the Bureau of the Census data may be reported 
to the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
as covered. 


profit organizations or applicable to 
clergymen is likely to produce any 
serious adverse selection. First, for 
a nonprofit organization to come un- 
der coverage, at least two-thirds of 
its employees must be covered. Sec- 
ond, all new employees of these non- 
profit organizations must be covered. 
Third, in the future a clergyman eligi- 
ble for elective coverage must, gener- 
ally speaking, elect coverage within 
2 years of becoming a member of the 
clergy; most clergymen will, there- 
fore, have to elect coverage in their 
younger years. When elective cover- 
age is permitted, coverage throughout 
the entire working lifetime is neces- 
sary if the program is to be pro- 
tected from adverse selection. 

Even in the absence of adverse se- 
lection, voluntary coverage is not a 
satisfactory approach to the problem 
of providing protection unless sub- 
stantially complete coverage is ob- 
tained. Table 2 shows the growth in 
the coverage of persons, other than 
clergymen, employed by nonprofit or- 
ganizations. It is estimated that 114 
million—90 percent of those eligible 
for coverage—have been covered. The 
proportion covered will ultimately be 
even larger. 

The 1954 coverage of clergymen is 
estimated to have extended the privi- 
lege of election to some 270,000 indi- 
viduals who may be eligible for cov- 
erage. A substantial but unknown 
number of such individuals do not, 
however, have sufficient income from 
ministerial functions to be covered 
and therefore probably would not 
make an election. By the end of 
March 1957, more than 100,000 cer- 
tificates had been received by the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance. Since the initial period in 
which all clergymen may file extends 
to April 15, 1957—tthe filing date of 
1956 income-tax returns—a final ap- 
praisal of the completeness of cover- 
age of this group cannot be made 
until later in 1957. 


Other Elective Coverage 
Provisions 


Members of other small groups with 
elective coverage, unlike members of 
State and local retirement systems, 
employees of nonprofit organizations, 
and ministers, were given no voice 
in deciding whether they should be 
covered. Those groups are foreign 
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subsidiaries of American employers 
and members of the retirement sys- 
tems of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity and the Federal Home Loan 
Banks. In terms of size, these groups 
are far less significant than those 
already discussed. Some elements of 
election also enter into the coverage 
of farm operators. 


Employment with foreign subsidi- 
aries of American employers.—One 
of the groups for which regular cov- 
erage was not found feasible consisted 
of possibly 30,000 American citizens 
employed abroad by foreign subsidi- 
aries of American corporations. In 
law, these firms do not come under 
the jurisdiction of the United States 
but under that of some foreign gov- 
ernment. As subsidiaries of domestic 
corporations, however, they employ 
American citizens, often for long 
periods. Before the 1954 amendments, 
these citizens—because of gaps in 
their coverage resulting from this em- 
ployment—experienced a loss in pro- 
tection under old-age and survivors 
insurance. The 1954 law made cov- 
erage available to these employees, 
if the American corporation held more 
than 50 percent of the voting stock 
in the employing foreign subsidiary 
and entered into a voluntary coverage 
agreement with the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The same provision applied 
to subsidiaries of the foreign subsid- 
iary if 50 percent or more of the 
voting stock was held by the foreign 
subsidiary. Currently, under the 1956 
amendments, coverage is made avail- 
able if the American corporation 
holds 20 percent or more of the vot- 
ing stock. Since there was no reason 
to require employee concurrence in 
the coverage agreement, all American 
citizens employed by each subsidiary 
included in an agreement must be 
covered. 

Estimates made at the close of 
1956 indicate that about 3,000 per- 
sons—approximately one-tenth of the 
total number eligible—have been cov- 
ered under this provision. The num- 
be: covered in the group represents a 
smaller proportion of those eligible 
for coverage than that for any other 
elective coverage group. Estimates of 
the size of the potentially covered 
groups are rough, however, and the 
low proportion indicated as covered 
may result from the fact that poten- 
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Table 3.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Amount of farm self- 


employment earnings reportable! 








Amount reportable if gross earnings are— 























$400-599 $600-1 ,799 $1,800 or more 
Net earnings Less |— —— |— on ; 
= | Actual- Presumed-| Actual- | Presumed-| Actual- Presumed- 
$4 earnings | earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings 
| basis basis basis | _ basis basis | basis 
oe a Z + Das ‘ 2 
Less than $400___-_-- None....| None......| None......| None-....- % of gross.| None-.._.. $1,200. 
TS ee ae Le Cl Eee | Net total_.| 3g of gross_| Net total_- $1,200. 
Si 20 of mote... --~ 1665. 5cnce SESE PERSE ee Net total__| 3g of gross.| Net total_.| Net total. 
| | | 

















1 Within the specified limits, an individual has the choice of reporting either his actual earnings or his 


presumed earnings. 


tial coverage may be substantially 
overestimated. 

Employees of TVA and Federal 
Home Loan Banks.—The Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1956 intro- 
duced a new element into voluntary 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance coverage. Though the 1950 
amendments had made coverage com- 
pulsory for employees of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System—which has its own Federal 
retirement system—the 1956 legisla- 
tion was the first that made coverage 
available, on the election of the em- 
ploying instrumentality, to employees 
already covered by a Federal retire- 
ment system. It extends coverage un- 
der old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance to employees who are under 
the Tennessee Valley Authority re- 
tirement system and for employees of 
the 11 district Federal Home Loan 
Banks (all of whom are covered un- 
der a staff retirement system). Cov- 
erage in each instance was made 
contingent upon the approval by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare of a plan for coordinating, 
on an equitable basis, the benefits of 
the agency retirement system with 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance benefits. The two Federal 
instrumentalities are considered as 
separate groups for coverage pur- 
poses. 

Coverage under this provision in- 
volves two elements of election. 
First, each agency decides if it 
desires to provide a plan for co- 
ordination. Second, with the ap- 
proval of the plan, it can elect to 
make old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance coverage effective 
with the beginning of any calendar 
quarter between January 1, 1956, 
and July 1, 1957. 


Congress required no change in the 
retirement systems of the agencies. 
The systems are not statutory but 
were established by the agencies in- 
volved. These agencies are somewhat 
independent in character and, as part 
of their operations, make their own 
decisions about their retirement sys- 
tems. From agency earnings the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority pays part 
of the employer contributions to their 
retirement systems, and the banks 
pay the entire amount. Coordination 
plans have been submitted by both 
agencies to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The plan of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which was approved December 28, 
1956, was effective as of January l, 
1956. 

Farm self-employment.—IiIn extend- 
ing coverage to farm operators in 
1954, Congress paid considerable at- 
tention to the practical problems in- 
volved. These problems are associ- 
ated in part with the fact that low- 
income farm operators could not real- 
istically be burdened with any great 
amount of bookkeeping in connection 
with reporting covered earnings. In 
addition, farm income is subject to 
great fluctuation. In some years the 
farmer’s net income may be negligi- 
ble or he may operate at a loss, so 
that ordinary coverage procedures 
may not be successfully applied to 
many of those who most need the 
program’s benefits. As a congressional 
study had argued in 1946, if normal 
coverage were applied there would, 
because of the income variation typi- 
cal of farming, be years when sub- 
stantial numbers normally covered 
would obtain no social security cred- 
its. Accordingly, if protection of this 
group was to be assured, some modi- 
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The Development of Organized Recreation 
in the United States 


Most men and women of today have much more leisuretime 
than their grandparents did; tomorrow even greater leisure will 
most likely be available. What does this additional time mean 
for the Nation and for individuals? In the search for answers, 
widespread interest has been aroused in recreational needs and 
the role of public agencies in meeting those needs. The article 
that follows summarizes the development of public recreation 
programs and presents information on the amounts spent for 
recreation by public and voluntary agencies and by consumers 


in the United States. 


HE greater leisuretime that has 
become available to most per- 
sons in recent years has stim- 
ulated both individual and national 
interest in recreation. Public and pri- 
vate agencies have developed recrea- 
tion programs, and individual spend- 
ing has increased. 

During the past year the develop- 
ment of plans to meet recreational 
needs received a substantial share of 
the public attention. Recreation was 
one of the subjects considered by the 
President’s Conference on Fitness of 
American Youth. This conference, 
held at Annapolis, Md., in June 1956, 
explored the problems involved in 
keeping American youth fit and pos- 
sible solutions to the problems. A 
month later, President Eisenhower 
established by executive order the 
Council on Youth Fitness. The Vice 
President was made the chairman of 
this council, which was designed to 
promote both the efficiency of exist- 
ing Federul programs in the field and 
the launching of needed additional 
programs. The President also estab- 
lished the Citizens Advisory Commit- 
tee to consider and evaluate existing 
and prospective measures—govern- 
mental and private—that would make 
the youth of the Nation happier, 
healthier, and more completely fit. 

Recreation for older persons was 
explored in June 1956, when the 
Federal-State Conference on Aging 
met in Washington to review State 
and Federal responsibility and to 
consider action in the field of aging. 


* Division of Program Research, Office of 
the Commissioner. 
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Education and recreation made up 
one of the six broad subjects around 
which the conference was organized. 

Though the term recreation is 
widely used, there is no generally 
accepted definition of the exact 
meaning. In a limited sense, rec- 
reation is thought of as participa- 
tion in such physical activities as 
swimming, boating, and horseback 
riding, while in a broader sense it 
encompasses all socially acceptable 
leisuretime activities. This article 
uses the broader concept of recrea- 
tion: “Any activity . . including 
play, games, sports, athletics, relaxa- 
tion, certain amusements, art forms, 
hobbies, etc. . . . pursued during leis- 
ure, either individual or collective, ... 
having its own immediate appeal not 
impelled by a delayed reward beyond 
itself . . . participated in because of 
interest, enthusiasm, absorbing at- 
tention, enjoyment, and the satis- 
faction of wishes.” 1 

The increase in leisuretime has 
been a Significant social develop- 
ment in twentieth century American 
life, brought about by the techno- 
logical revolution. It is no longer 
necessary for nearly everyone to 
work from sunrise to sunset through- 
out the year in order to provide 
food, clothing, and shelter for them- 
selves and their families. 

As late as 1900 the typical indus- 
trial worker was employed 10 hours 
a day, 6 days a week; today the 
typical industrial worker is employed 
8 hours a day, 5 days a week. Paid 


1 Dictionary of Sociology, Physiological 
Library, New York City, page 251. 


by THomAs KArRTER* 


vacations and paid holidays were 
rare in 1900, but today they are 
customary for practically all persons 
employed in industry and commerce. 
There are indications that industrial 
workers within the near future will 
seek shorter hours in the form of 
longer vacations, a 4-day week, or 
a 7- or 6-hour workday. 

Furthermore, modern medicine has 
increased the life span to where it 
approaches the Biblical ‘‘threescore 
years and ten,” and social innova- 
tions have made it possible for every 
man and woman to look forward to 
these added years as years of finan- 
cially secure leisure. An infant born 
in 1954 had a life expectancy of 
nearly 70 years, compared with a 
life expectancy of 47 years for an 
infant born in 1900. In 1900 the 3.0 
million persons in the United States 
aged 65 and over represented only 
1 out of every 25 persons in the total 
population. Today the 14.5 million 
persons aged 65 and over represent 1 
of every 12 versons. It is estimated 
that by 1975 there will be more than 
20.0 million persons aged 65 and 
over in the United States and that 
they will represent 1 out of every 
10 or 11 persons in the total popu- 
lation. 

With the increase in life expect- 
ancy has come a decline in work- 
life expectancy. In 1900 a 60-year- 
old male worker could expect to live 
about 14 more years, of which 11 
would be working years and 3 would 
be retirement years. In 1950, such a 
worker could expect to live 15 more 
years—9 at work and 6 in retire- 
ment. By 1975, if this trend con- 
tinues, a worker aged 60 can expect 
to live 17 more years, 8 at work and 
9 in retirement. 

The amount of leisuretime avail- 
able to youths has also increased. 
In 1900, it was not unusual for chil- 
dren in their early teens and even 
younger to be employed for at least 
10 hours each day. The Department 
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of Labor has estimated that in 1900 
nearly 1 out of 8 children aged 10-13 
and nearly 1 out of 3 children aged 
14-15 were at work helping to support 
themselves and their families instead 
of attending school. Since then child 
labor laws and improved economic 
conditions have brought about a de- 
cline in the full-time employment 
of children. By 1955, fewer than 1 out 
of 6 children aged 14 and 15 were 
employed, and two-thirds of the em- 
ployed children worked part time. 
Employment of children under age 
14 is now restricted to such occupa- 
tions as selling papers, agricultural 
work, and light employment outside 
school hours that is not harmful 
physically or morally. 

The technological revolution and 
social changes have also greatly bene- 
fited the housewives of the Nation. 
Laborsaving devices and increased 
commercial services have simplified 
housework and have given more lei- 
suretime to housewives. Women to- 
day marry at an earlier age (the 
median age at the first marriage is 
now 20, compared with 22 in 1900) 
and have fewer children (2-3 
compared with 4-5 in 1900). Their 
children are likely to leave home 
earlier than those of preceding gen- 
erations, since they too marry at an 
earlier age. Consequently, the aver- 
age mother today has completed the 
rearing of her children when she 
reaches her middle 40’s, in compari- 
son with the middle 50’s for the 
average mother in 1900. 

The technological revolution also 
introduced a change in the social 
concept of leisure. The idea of leisure 
is now accepted by most persons as 
socially desirable. As recently as the 
nineteenth century, the devotion of 
leisure to the pursuit of pleasure was 
frowned upon by some groups. The 
few leisuretime activities that most 
persons participated in were of an 
occasional nature and were centered 
around religious and national festi- 
vals, such as Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, and Halloween, or were re- 
lated to production—for example, 
fishing and hunting; cornhusking, 
planting, or harvesting bees; and 
house-raising parties. During this 
period spectator sports, circuses, and 
other forms of commercial enter- 
tainment were beginning to gain in 
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popularity. Only a small minority of 
persons, who received their income 
from rents and interest and who 
did not have to work, were able to 
participate extensively in leisure- 
time pursuits—that is, they could 
devote considerable time to enjoy- 
ment of arts and letters, breeding 
and racing of horses, and traveling. 


Public Recreation Programs 


The interest of government in the 
use of leisure in the United States 
antedates the American Revolution. 
Originally, however, the role of gov- 
ernment was limited to prohibiting 
or restricting leisuretime activities 
that were considered unwholesome. 
Under their police powers, local gov- 
ernments prohibited certain forms of 
leisuretime activities on the Sabbath, 
made gambling and vice illegal, and 
regulated hunting, fishing, racing, 
and so on. 

Not until the problems brought 
on by overcrowding in urban areas 
became fairly serious did public au- 
thorities undertake to encourage re- 
creation. Before 1850, 85 out of every 
100 families lived in rural areas, 
Most American families therefore 
had available at only short distances 
from their homes a variety of natu- 
ral outdoor recreational opportuni- 
ties such as those provided by woods 
and rivers. 

What seems to be the first legis- 
lation promoting public recreation 
programs was first passed in 1852, 
when New York City established 
Central Park for recreation purposes. 
During the remaining years of the 
nineteenth century, the public re- 
creation movement concerned itseif 
principally with the outdoors, as 
local governments provided parks and 
playgrounds and Federal and State 
Governments passed legislation es- 
tablishing parks and forest reserva- 
tions. 


Local Governments 


Today the principal responsibility 
for providing the great variety of rec- 
reation facilities and services avail- 
able to the public rests with local 
governments.” 


2 George D. Butler, Introduction to Com- 
munity Recreation, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1949. 


The public park movement, which 
started in the 1850’s, stemmed from 
the recognition of the desirability 
of providing defined areas where 
residents of urban areas could enjoy 
the lakes, grass, and woods. By 1902, 
nearly 800 cities were reported to 
have established public parks. 

The provision of safe play areas for 
children stimulated the growth of the 
playground movement, which started 
in Boston and several other cities in 
the late 1880’s. Sand “gardens” and 
model playgrounds were first built 
with private funds, and then local 
governments began to purclhiase land 
for playgrounds, which they equipped 
with sand boxes, swings, and ladders. 

During the first decade of the 
twentieth century, local governments 
authorized the construction or use of 
indoor facilities for recreation pur- 
poses. In 1903 gymnasiums and baths 
were constructed in New York City’s 
Seward Park, and field houses were 
constructed in Chicago’s smail parks 
beginning in 1905. Rochester. N. Y., 
led the way in the use of school fa- 
cilities for recreation, when it began 
its school-center demonstration pro- 
gram in 1907. Shortly thereafter, 
Wisconsin authorized a school tax for 
the purpose of enabling local govern- 
ments to provide for recreation in the 
schools. 

Before 1915, there was no State 
legislation expressly authorizing local 
governments to provide public rec- 
reation facilities and services. Local 
governments used other delegated 
authority, however, such as their 
police powers, which allowed them to 
take reasonable measures to ensure 
the health and morals of the people. 

The passage of State enabling leg- 
islation, which authorized political 
subdivisions of the State to establish 
and operate recreation programs un- 
der public sponsorship and with tax 
funds, made it possible for localities 
to broaden the scope of public recrea- 
tion programs by providing such fa- 
cilities as swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic fields, golf courses, tennis 
courts, museums, stadiums, and the 
recreation services associated with 
these facilities. In 1915 New Jersey 
enacted the first legislation of this 
type. 

The development of local recreation 
administrative agencies followed the 
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pattern of recreation legislation. Park, 
playground, and school authorities 
were the first agencies to be estab- 
lished to administer community rec- 
reation programs. After the passage 
of State enabling legislation, local 
governments began to set up recrea- 
tion departments, commissions, and 
boards. Their functions included su- 
pervising parks and playgrounds and 
the use of school facilities for recrea- 
tion. Today, authorities that have 
the administration of recreation pro- 
grams as their sole function cutnum- 
ber by a slight margin any other type 
of organization dealing with recrea- 
tion. The National Recreation Asso- 
ciation Survey for 1955,3 covering 
2.650 public authorities, shows that 
923 authorities administer recreation 
facilities as a single function, 343 in 
conjunction with school services, and 
474 through city managers, councils 
and boards, departments of public 
works, youth commissions, and depart- 
ments of public welfare; 920 author- 
ities administer parks as a major func- 
tion. Of the authorities with the ad- 
ministration of recreation programs 
as their only function, 58 percent re- 
ported employing full-time leaders the 
year round, in comparison with 31 
percent for the authorities adminis- 
tering park departments, 13 percent 
for the authorities administering rec- 
reation programs in conjunction with 
school services, and 12 percent for 
the miscellaneous group. 


State Governments 


Since the Civil War and particular- 
ly during the past 10 years, the State 
governments have passed many laws 
in the field of recreation. Their ini- 
tial interest was limited to acquiring 
and maintaining State parks for rec- 
reation purposes and making them 
available to the public. The first 
State park was established in 1864, 
when the Federal Government grant- 
ed the Yosemite Valley to the State 
of California for recreation purposes. 
Subsequently the management of 
Yosemite was returned to the Federal 
Government. Although the develop- 
ment of State parks was slow during 
the period from the Civil War to 
World War I, the two decades after 


&3The National Recreation Association, 
1956 Recreation and Park Yearbook, 1956, 
page 30. 
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World War I witnessed an intensive 
expansion. 

Today all States, with the excep- 
tion of Arizona, administer State 
parks. The parks range in size from 
the Adirondack State Park in New 
York with 2.2 million acres to the 
l-acre historical sites that are located 
in many States. The services avail- 
able include facilities for swimming, 
boating, camping, hiking, and skiing; 
and there are restaurants and over- 


night accommodations in hotels, 
lodges, cabins, tents, and trailer 
camps. Altogether, 47 State govern- 


ments have set aside for recreation 
purposes 2,030 areas covering more 
than 5 million acres. There is, how- 
ever, considerable concentration of 
State park acreage; one State, New 
York, has more than half the total 
acreage in the United States, and the 
three top States—California, Maine, 
and New York—have two-thirds of 
the total national acreage. 

Many of the units administering 
State parks also exercise all rights, 
powers, and duties over forests, pub- 
lic hunting and fishing grounds, and 
historic monuments, though some 
States have independent commissions, 
departments, or divisions administer- 
ing these public lands. 

The second type of State action in 
the field of recreation was the pass- 
age of enabling legislation; from 1915 
to 1952, 39 States passed such laws.4 
The enabling laws are usually either 
(1) general acts, or (2) special pur- 
pose acts that deal with some special 
phase of recreation, such as local 
parks, playgrounds, or use of schools 
for community centers. An examina- 
tion of the Municipal Yearbook for 
the years 1935-56 indicates that most 
State enabling acts have been of the 
special-purpose type. Many States 
have amended their original special- 
purpose legislation, however, to broad- 
en the scope of the recreation facili- 
ties and services that local govern- 
ments are authorized to undertake. 

Since World War II there has been 
an increase in enabling legislation 
authorizing two or more local govern- 
ment units to jointly operate recrea- 
tion facilities and services. Wisconsin 
passed such legislation in 1947; Mas- 


4 Howard G. Danford, Recreation in the 
American Community, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1953, page 389. 


sachusetts, Ohio, and Washington in 
1949; New York in 1954; and Arizona, 
Indiana, and Texas in 1955. 

Beginning in 1945 State govern- 
ments have passed a third type of 
recreation legislation, the establish- 
ment of State agencies to provide rec- 
reation services to local governments. 
California, North Carolina, and Ver- 
mont have established independent 
State recreation commissions to pro- 
vide services—including surveys, stud- 
ies, technical assistance with financial 
legislative matters, consultation, and 
research—to aid the local govern- 
ments in developing recreation pro- 
grams. Such services are also pro- 
vided in these three States, and in 
other States as well, through park 
and conservation agencies, depart- 
ments of education, and other units 
of State government. Many States 
coordinate their recreation programs 
through an interagency committee on 
recreation. 

State governments have also passed 
a variety of special legislation pro- 
viding earmarked revenues for State 
recreation activities or limited finan- 
cial assistance to localities in the field 
of recreation. Kansas, for examplh, 
created a State Park and Resources 
Authority in 1955 to develop new 
State parks, to be financed solely 
from fees and tolls similar to those 
collected by turnpike authorities. New 
Mexico passed a new cigarette tax in 
1955, earmarking part of the proceeds 
for local recreation programs. Rhode 
Island voters approved a $500,000 
bond issue in 1952 to construct two 
State beaches. 


Federal Government 


The Federal Government has pro- 
vided park and forest areas, facilities 
and services for public recreation on 
a permanent and an emergency basis, 
through both direct and indirect ac- 
tion, for nearly a century. The first 
Federal measure in this field was 
taken in 1864, when Congress granted 
Yosemite Valley to the State of Cali- 
fornia for recreational uses. In 1872, 
President Grant signed the bill crea- 
ting Yellowstone National Park as a 
“public park or pleasuring ground for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the peo- 
ple.’ New park areas were subse- 
quently added. In 1916 the National 
Park Service was organized ‘‘to con- 
serve the scenery and the natural 
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and historic objects and wildlife there- 
in, and to provide for the enjoyment 
of same in such manner and by such 
means as will leave them unimpaired 
for the enjoyment of future genera- 
tions.” Today the nearly 20 million 
acres of national park areas, which 
are located in 33 States, attract more 
than 50 million visitors a year. 

The management of the national 
forest areas for the purposes of con- 
serving natural resources and provid- 
ing recreation areas began in 1897, 
when Congress gave the Secretary of 
Agriculture authority to establish the 
Forest Service. Through the years 
Congress has recognized the Service 
as having some responsibility for 
providing recreation facilities in na- 
tional forests. In 1915 Congress ex- 
plicitly authorized the Secretary of 
Agriculture to permit persons or as- 
sociations to use up to 5 acres of 
forest land in constructing hotels, 
camps, stores, or other structures 
needed for recreation or public con- 
venience. In addition, the Forest 
Service has developed camp and pic- 
nic grounds, winter sports areas, 
roads and trails, swimming areas, re- 
sorts, and other public service areas. 
Each year more than 40 million per- 
sons visit the 150 national forests, 
which have a net area of 180 million 
acres. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the Department of the Interior con- 
tributes to public recreation through 
the protection of wildlife and the 
propagation of fish, thus assuring 
the millions of hunters and fishermen 
the perpetuation of their sport. Fed- 
eral interest in this area was first 
expressed in 1871, when the Bureau 
of Fisheries was established in the 
Department of Commerce. This Bu- 
reau and the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, which was established in 
1885 in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, were both transferred to the 
Department of the Interior and com- 
bined as the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice in 1940. The Service operates 
some 100 gamefish hatcheries, from 
which each year millions of young 
fish are distributed directly and 
through State cooperation to stock 
and restock fishing waters. The 270 
national wildlife refuges serve not 
only as reservoirs for game but also 
as areas for camping, boating, pic- 
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nicking, nature study, and related ac- 
tivities. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service also 
administers the Federal Aid to Wild- 
life Restoration Act of 1937 and the 
Federal Aid to Fish Restoration Act 
of 1950. Federal grants in aid to the 
States under the former act are based 
on appropriations equal to revenues 
derived during the preceding fiscal 
year from the tax on firearms, shells, 
and cartridges; grants under the Fish 
Restoration Act are based on revenues 
from the tax on fishing rods, reels, 
and other equipment. The grants 
are made on a matching basis, with 
the Federal Government providing $3 
for each $1 of State funds. 

Many other Federal agencies whose 
programs are not directed specifically 
toward promoting public recreation 
programs provide important recrea- 
tion benefits. 

Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare—tThe constituent units 
in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare promote a variety 
of recreation activities that are now 
coordinated by the Departmental 
Committee on Recreation, established 
in January 1957. Since 1868, when 
the Commissioner of Education sta- 
ted that “the science of education in- 
cludes the science of recreation,” the 
Office of Education has provided serv- 
ices in the field of recreation to State 
and local school systems, colleges and 
universities, professional organiza- 
tions, and others. Such services in- 
clude sponsoring and participating in 
workshops and conferences on school- 
community recreation; conducting 
studies and assembling, analyzing, 
and disseminating information on 
conditions and trends related to 
school-community recreation; and as- 
sisting in preservice and inservice 
programs to improve the professional 
preparation of recreation leaders, 
physical educators, and others. 

The Children’s Bureau of the So- 
cial Security Administration has a 
continuing interest in the health and 
social significance of recreation and 
leisuretime opportunities for all chil- 
dren and youth. It places special em- 
phasis on the importance of planned 
and competently led recreation pro- 
grams in the care and treatment of 
physically, socially, and mentally dis- 
advantaged children and of services 
for them. In providing recreational 


opportunities and services to these 
children and to communities, the 
Children’s Bureau has particular in- 
terest in using the social group-work 
approach to consultation and to prac- 
tice. Through bulletins for parents 
and program activities the Bureau 
promotes recreation for families— 
parents and children together. 

The Public Health Service consults 
with and assists Federal agencies di- 
rectly concerned with the planning, 
development, operation, and mainte- 
nance of recreational facilities and 
areas regarding problems bearing on 
the transmission of communicable 
diseases. It also aids in the installa- 
tion and operation of sanitation works 
and services. Through the National 
Institute of Mental Health, recreation 
programs are promoted both as pre- 
ventive and therapeutic measures. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation provides certain recreational 
services as an integral part of the 
rehabilitation of disabled persons. In 
some phases of rehabilitation activi- 
ties, recreation plays an important 
role, particularly when the person 
being rehabilitated is severely dis- 
abled and homebound and requires 
specialized recreational services. 

Department of Agriculture—The 
Department of Agriculture, through 
its Extension Service, helps persons 
in rural areas to attain greater effi- 
ciency in farming and in marketing 
and distribution and to have better 
homes and higher standards of living. 
An important function of the exten- 
sion program is to provide leadership 
for recreation activities such as danc- 
ing, drama, choral work, community 
singing, handicrafts, sports and camp- 
ing through 4-H clubs, home demon- 
stration clubs, community meetings, 
and farmers’ institutes. 

Department of Defense.—The Corps 
of Engineers in the Department of 
the Army improves and maintains 
rivers and harbors for the primary 
purposes of navigation, flood control, 
and power development. Among the 
additional purposes of the projects 
are the conservation of fish and wild- 
life and the incidental development 
of recreation areas and facilities to 
serve the general public, including 
providing boatlanding and docking 
facilities, camp grounds, picnic facili- 
ties, access roads, and hiking trails. 

Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
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—The Public Housing Administra- 
tion, the unit administering the low- 
rent public housing program, permits 
the local housing authorities to pro- 
vide space for certain indoor and 
outdoor community activities for rec- 
reation purposes in a project where 
such space does not exist in the 
neighborhood. Some of these facili- 
ties have become focal points for 
recreation in the communities, as 
they have often been leased to local 
recreation agencies for program oper- 
ation. Often the recreation agencies 
have worked with housing authorities 
in the functional planning of the 
facilities. Local housing authorities 
are also permitted to provide play- 
ground areas for school-age children 
and for adults, play areas for chil- 
dren of preschool age, and some basic 
equipment. 

Department of the Interior —The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs allows the 
use of Indian reservations for hunt- 
ing and fishing; the permission of 
the Indian tribes is, however, neces- 
sary. 

The Bureau of Reclamation plans, 
constructs, and operates facilities 
for irrigation, water conservation, 
power, and flood control. It permits 
fishing, boating, picnicking, swim- 
ming, and similar recreational ac- 
tivities in its reservoir areas and in 
some instances has allowed private 
individuals to camp, erect cabins, 
and operate limited concession 
facilities. 

The Bureau of Land Management 
administers th 470 million acres 
of public lands in the United States 
and Alaska in the interest of con- 
serving forest, range, mineral, and 
water resources. The Bureau makes 
available all vacant public lands to 
individuals or groups for hunting, 
fishing, camping, and similar forms 
of recreation. 

Tennessee Valley Authority—The 
Authority is responsible for the 
development and utilization of the 
recreation resources of the Tennes- 
see Valley, as part of its program. It 
encourages the uses of its reservoirs 
and land for hunting, fishing, pic- 
nicking, and other forms of outdoor 
recreation. 

Interagency committee.— The ac- 
tivities of most of these Federal 
agencies are coordinated through a 
Federal Interagency Committee on 
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Recreation, organized in 1946. Mem- 
bership on the committee is made 
up of representatives from four 
units of the Department of the In- 
terior—the National Park Service, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau 
of Land Management, and Bureau 
of Reclamation; the Federal Ex- 
tension Service and Forest Service 
in the Department of Agriculture; 
the Office of Education and the 
Public Health Service in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; the Corps of Engineers in 
the Department of the Army (De- 
partment of Defense); and the 
Public Housing Administration—a 
unit of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. The committee serves 
as a Clearinghouse for the exchange 
of information on policies, plans, ex- 
perience, and procedures. It seeks to 
clarify the Federal Government’s re- 
sponsibilities in the field of recrea- 
tion and to discover and as far as 
possible fill existing gaps in Federal 
recreation programs and services, 
with special attention to the needs 
of small communities and_ rural 
areas, minority groups, young per- 
sons, and older adults. 

Temporary programs.—The Fed- 
eral Government undertook emer- 
gency recreation programs of a tem- 
porary nature during the depression 
of the 1930’s and World War II. The 
depression brought about direct Fed- 
eral action in the field of recreation 
es part of the Federal programs that 
were introduced to stimulate pro- 
duction and to create employment. 
The Work Projects Administration 
was established to provide loans and 
grants to localities to secure needed 
recreation facilities. From 1935 to 
1943, WPA funds were used to con- 
struct 2,300 stadiums, grandstands, 
and bleachers, 1,700 parks, 3,100 
playgrounds, 250 golf courses, 800 
swimming pools, and many other rec- 
reational facilities. WPA funds also 
were used to employ thousands of 
recreation leaders. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps, 
organized in 1937, was another 
emergency program that made some 
contribution to the field of rec- 
reation. Members of the CCC had 
among their assignments the con- 
struction and repair of recreation 
resources in national, State, and 
local parks and forests. 


During World War II the Federal 
Government provided consultation 
services to local communities and al- 
located funds for building and main- 
taining recreation facilities. The Rec- 
reation Division of the Office of 
Community War Services in the 
Federal Security Agency coordinated 
the recreation programs that were 
inaugurated in about 2,500 com- 
munities—industrial centers affected 
by the defense effort and communi- 
ties adjacent to military establish- 
ments. The Federal Works Agency 
granted $31 million for the construc- 
tion of recreation buildings and $7 
million for the operation and main- 
tenance of local wartime recreation 
programs. 


Public Expenditures for 
Recreation 


Data are not available on which to 
base estimates of total public ex- 
penditures for recreation under the 
broad definition used in the pre- 
ceding sections of this article. It is 
necessary, therefore, to limit the 
concept of public expenditures for 
recreation to those expenditures 
directed specifically toward provid- 
ing recreation areas, facilities, and 
services. Public expenditures direct- 
ed mainly for other purposes—such 
as the development of rivers and 
harbors, education, welfare, agricul- 
ture, and related programs—are not 
included in this classification even 
though they provide important rec- 
reation benefits. 

Under this rather restrictive de- 
finition, it is estimated that public 
expenditures for recreation in the 
fiscal year 1954-55 amounted to $715 
million. Of this amount, local gov- 
ernments spent $509 million or 71.2 
percent, State governments spent 
$147.6 million or 20.6 percent, and 
the Federal Government spent $58.5 
million or 8.2 percent (table 1). 
These are gross expenditures; sub- 
tracting revenue derived from all 
public recreation areas, facilities, and 
services would greatly reduce the 
totals. Such revenues and fees ob- 
tained by local governments amount- 
ed to $72 million, by State govern- 
ments to more than $96 million, and 
by the Federal Government to more 
than $27 million. Additional millions 
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of dollars were derived from com- 
mercial uses of public parks and for- 
est lands, such as the sale of timber 
and the sale of mineral rights. 


Local Governments 


Of the $509 million spent by local 
governments in 1954-55 for parks and 
recreation, $406 million was spent 
by city governments, $43 million by 
county governments, $42 million by 
special districts, and $17 million by 
townships.® The total represents 1.9 
percent of all expenditures made by 
local governments in that year. Ad- 
ditional sums were also spent in 
developing forests and parks and 
for fish and wildlife management. 
Data on the amount spent for each 
of these categories are included 
under expenditures for natural re- 
sources development but are not 
available separately. 

Local governments have been in- 
creasing their expenditures for rec- 
reation at a fast rate during the 
past few years. The $509 million 
spent in 1954-55 may be compared 
with $424 million in 1953-54, $374 
million in 1952-53, and $324 million 
in 1951-52. On a per capita basis, 
local expenditures for recreation 
amounted to $3.14 in 1954-55 and 
$2.11 in 1951-52. 

About 43 percent of total local ex- 
penditures for recreation in 1954- 
55, or $217 million, was spent to pro- 
vide recreation leaders and other 
personnel at playgrounds, swimming 
pools and beaches, athletic fields, 
golf courses, zoos, auditoriums, 
museums, and so on. Most urban 
communities in the United States 
now have recreation leaders, some 
on a part-time or seasonal basis and 
some on a full-time, year-round 
basis. Of the 76,900 men and wom- 
en employed as recreation leaders 
in 2,164 municipalities in the fiscal 
year 1954-55, as reported by the 
National Recreation Association, 11 
percent or 8,400 were full-time, year- 
round employees. 

Local expenditures for capital out- 
lay in 1954-55 amounted to $142 
million or 28 percent of total rec- 
reation expenditures. This amount 
includes the cost of constructing 


"5 Bureau of the Census, Summary of 
Governmental Finances in 1955, August 20, 
1956. 
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Table 1.—Public expenditures for 
recreation, fiscal year 1954-55 
{In millions] 





Source of funds and purpose Amount 





Total... > $715.1 


Local governments: parks and recrea- 
Re ee eos tee ae oe cera 509.0 
State: sovermments.. ..........4..<..:.- 147.6 
| SRS eres 6 eee e 55.0 
Fish and wildlife restoration___-__- 92.6 
Federal Government_--___- a 58.5 
Department of the Interior____- : 52.0 
Fish and Wildlife Service________- 27.0 

Grants to States for restoration 
and management-_._.......-____- } 14.9 

Management of resources, con- 
struction, and administration___| 12.1 
National Park Service____.___- anda 25.0 

Management of parks and other | 

areas... Oe Pe eee eee 7.8 
Park and recreation programs. --- 7 

Construction and maintenance 

of buildings, utilities, roads, and 
trails AE Pate ees 13.7 

Acquisition of lands and water | 

| Ve era ual 2.0 
Administrative expenses_______- 1.0 

Department of Agriculture, Forest 
i RN EE Re LIE tected 1.8 
District of Columbia__..__._- ral 4.7 
Department of Recreation__._____- Rae 
National Capital Parks_......__- 33 
National Zoological Park_._...____- 8 
Source: Data for local governments: Bureau of 
the Census, Summary of Governmental Finances in 
1955, 1956. State data: National Park Service, 
State Park Statistics, 1955, June 1956, and Bureau of 
the Census, State Government Finances in 1955, 


1956. Federal Government data: Budget of the 
U. S. Government for the Fiscal Year Ending June 
80, 1957, and unpublished figures from the Forest 
Service. 


such recreation facilities as beaches 
and pools, athletic fields, play- 
grounds, stadiums, zoos, and dance 
pavilions. 

Many of the recreation facilities 
are operated by local governments 
on a fee-for-service basis. Revenue 
from this source in 1954-55 amount- 
ed to $72 million or 14 percent of 
total local expenditures for recrea- 
tion, in comparison with $39 million 
or 12 percent in 1951-52. 


State Governments 


State recreation expenditures 
amounted to $147.6 million in the fis- 
cal year 1954-55. The major expendi- 
ture was for fish and wildlife res- 
toration and management, which 
cost State governments $92.6 million. 
In addition, the States also made 
expenditures for fish and wildlife 
management from Federal grants 
that amounted to $14.9 million. 
State governments received in rev- 
enue from hunting and_ fishing 
licenses $82.5 million, which repre- 
sented 89 percent of State expend- 


itures for fish and wildlife restora- 
tion. 

The cost of operating, improving, 
and extending State parks, recrea- 
tion areas, historical sites, and re- 
lated types of areas amounted to 
$55 million. For each dollar of ex- 
penditure, 41 cents was spent for 
salaries and wages, 28 cents for 
capital improvements, 21 cents for 
supplies, and 10 cents for land. Rev- 
enue from operations, including facil- 
ities, concessions, and entrance and 
parking fees, amounted to $13.8 mil- 
lion or 25 percent of expenditures. 

State forests, which are generally 
more extensive in area than State 
parks, are used principally for com- 
mercial timber, forage, water, and 
mineral resources. Recreation is not 
the principal reason for the main- 
tenance of State forests, although 
some forest areas are set aside ex- 
clusively for the purpose. Data are 
not available on expenditures for 
recreation in State forests. The 
Bureau of the Census includes under 
miscellaneous State expenditures the 
amounts spent for special recreation 
programs, such as special grants to 
local governments for recreation 
services and facilities, including 
State-operated facilities, and the ad- 
ministrative expenses of State rec- 
reation agencies and committees, 
but these amounts are not shown 
separately. 


Federal Government 
Expenditures 


The Federal Government spent 
$58.5 million on recreation in the 
fiscal year 1954-55—36 cents for 
every person in the country (table 
1). The total represented less than 
one-tenth of 1 percent of all Federal 
expenditures during the year. 

Expenditures made by the Nation- 
al Park Service for facilities and 
services that were principally of a 
recreation nature amounted to $25.0 
million, of which $13.7 million rep. 
resented capital expenditures for 
the construction and maintenance of 
buildings, utilities, roads, and trails. 
Excluded are such nonrecreational 
items as bridge and parkway con- 
struction, which are also adminis- 
tered by the National Park Service. 
Revenue received from visitors to 
the National Parks amounted to $4.9 
million. 
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Almost half ($27.0 million) of the 
total spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment was for fish and wildlife re- 
storation and management. Of this 
amount, $14.9 million was in the 
form of grants to State governments 
and $12.1 miliion was spent by the 
Federal Fish and Wildlife Service. 
The Federal Government received 
$17.7 million in tax revenue from 
the sale of such items as sporting 
arms and fishing reels and $4.4 mil- 
lion from the sale of stamps for 
duck hunting. 

The Forest Service in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture spent $1.8 mil- 
lion to maintain and improve camp- 
ing areas and for wildlife manage- 
ment. 

A total of $4.7 million was spent in 
1954-55 by the District of Columbia. 
The Department of Recreation spent 
$1.7 million to operate playfields, 
playgrounds, tennis courts, swim- 
ming pools, and so on. The National 
Capital Parks spent $2.2 million to 
administer, maintain, operate, and 
improve the District’s park system, 
and $800,000 was spent for construc- 
tion in the National Zoological Park, 
and for maintenance and operation. 


Consumer Expenditures 


Estimates of the amount of 
money that persons in the United 
States spend on recreation vary 
widely, depending on the items in- 
cluded. The detailed data on nation- 
al income prepared yearly by the 
Department of Commerce show per- 
sonal consumption expenditures for 
selected recreational items and serv- 
ices. The series identifies, for ex- 
ample, such items and services pur- 
chased as reading materials, sports 
equipment, radio and television, com- 
mercial entertainment, and  pay- 
ments to organizations and clubs. 
Under this definition of recreation, 
the Department of Commerce has 
estimated that Americans spent $13 
billion in 1954-55 for recreational 
goods and services (table 2). 

This estimate would be increased 
considerably by including the cost 
of transportation for recreational 
purposes, room and board purchased 
while away from home on vacation, 
food and beverages consumed while 
engaging in recreational activities in 
the home, and sports clothes and 
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accessories. The exact magnitude of 
these expenditures is not known and 
cannot be readily estimated. Certain 
studies have been conducted, how- 
ever, and data on the amount spent 
for some of these purposes are avail- 
able and estimates have been made. 
The American Automobile Associa- 
tion, for example, has estimated that 
motorists spent $11.2 billion in 1954-55 
on vacation travel within the United 
States; this amount includes the 
cost of transportation, lodgings, rec- 
reational activities, and food and 
beverages purchased while vacation- 
ing. The Department of the Inte- 
rior conducted a national economic 
survey of fishing and hunting in 
1954-55 that showed that Amer- 
icans spent $1.9 billion for fishing 
and $0.9 billion for hunting. These 
totals included the amounts spent 
for food (but only that portion of 
the cost in excess of the average 
cost of home meals), lodging, trans- 
portation, license fees, and equip- 
ment. The Department of Com- 
merce has reported that United 
States residents spent $1.5 billion on 
foreign travel in 1954-55. 

The estimates for the exclusions 
given above contain some duplica- 
tion and are also duplicated to some 
extent in the $13 billion total re- 
ported by the Department of Com- 
merce. There are, however, many 
other items of a recreational nature 
for which data—actual or estimated 
—are not available; they, also, are 
excluded from the Department of 


Commerce total. It is therefore likely 
that consumer expenditures ranged 
from $13 billion to more than $30 
billion, depending upon the items 
included. These amounts represent 
5.1 percent and 12.0 percent, respec- 
tively, of total personal consumption 
expenditures. 

Department of Commerce esti- 
mates show that the share of per- 
sonal consumption expenditures de- 
voted to recreation has. remained 
fairly constant since 1929, averag- 
ing slightly more than 5 cents of 
each dollar spent by consumers. In 
1909, 3 cents of each consumer dollar 
went for recreation.® 


Family Expenditures 


The 1950 survey of consumer ex- 
penditures made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics presents consider- 
able information on expenditures 
for recreation made by urban fami- 


lies of different income _ classes, 
living in different parts of the 
country, and with other different 


characteristics.7 The recreational 
items covered in the survey includ- 
ed the purchase of radio and tele- 
vision receivers, admission to thea- 


6 J. Frederick Dewhurst and Associates, 
America’s Needs and Resources, Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1955, page 347. 


7 Study of Consumer Expenditures, In- 
come and Savings, Volume IX, Summary 
of Family Expenditures for Recreation, 
Reading and Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1956. 


Table 2.—Consumer expenditures for recreation, selected years, 1909-55 
































{In millions] 
rr a (CT 1950 1955 
| | 
Item pemienie SONS Temmanic: 5 hy lili, ce Ne ae , 
| Per- | Per- | Per- Jer- - 
Amount} Sl Amount| a |Amount| a Amount te Amount oa. 
| 
a ale ee. | i acai 
Ji | a ne eee $859) 100.0 $4,331) 100.0 $3,761) 100.0} $10,768) 100.0) $13,034) 100.0 
Reading, hobbies, pets__- 207| 24.1 1,308) 30.2 1,316] 35.0 3,120] 29.0 3,854] 29.6 
Radio, records, televi- 
sion, and musical in- | 
seruments............... 166} 19.3 1,038} 24.0 526) 14.0 2,703} 25.1 3,024) 23.2 
Theaters, entertainments, 
and amusements. ---__- 189| 22.0) 847) 19.6 806) 21.4 1,571} 14.6 1,507) 11.6 
Spectator sports... .-..__- “| 74, (1.7 153 4.1 460 4.3 657 5.0 
Sports equipment----__-_- 100} 16.3} 555; 12.8 560) 14.9 1,977; 18.4 2,771; 21.3 
Organizations, clubs_-____- 134) 15.6 302} 7.0 203 5.4 470| 4.4 590} 4.5 
Commercial participant 
amusements !__________- 23 2.7 at 4.8 197 5.2 467 “a 631 4.8 

















! Represents commercial amusements that require 
active participation by the consumer, such as bowl- 
ing, dancing, riding, shooting, skating, and swim- 
ming. 

Source: Data for 1909 from J. Frederick Dewhurst 
and Associates, America’s Needs and Resources, 


A New Survey (Twentieth Century Fund), 1955, 
p. 974; for 1929, 1940, and 1950, from the Department 
of Commerce, National Income Supplement to the 
Survey of Current Business, 1954 edition, p. 206; for 
1955, from the Survey of Current Business, July 
1956, p. 21. 
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ters, spectator sports, and commer- 
cial amusements, toys, sports equip- 
ment, phonograph records and sheet 
music, cameras, films, and photo- 
graphic supplies. The survey was 
conducted in a sample of large 
cities, suburbs, and small cities 
throughout the United States dur- 
ing the first half of 1951, and de- 
tailed information was obtained for 
the year 1950. 

The amounts that families spent 
for recreation were almost invariably 
directly related to the level of family 
income. As family income increased, 
considerably more dollars and also 
a greater percentage of income were 
spent on recreation. Families in the 
$1,000-$1,999 income class (after 
taxes) spent an average of $43 a 
year or 2.4 percent of current con- 
sumption expenditures for recreation; 
families in the $7,500-$9,999 income 
class spent $361 or 5.1 percent; 
and families with incomes of $10,- 
000 or more spent $596 or 5.5 per- 
cent. Because the families with 
higher incomes also had more per- 
sons in each family, differences in 
per capita expenditures by income 
class are not so great but are still 
considerable. Per capita expenditures 
for recreation that were made by the 
families, for example, in the $1,000,- 
$1,999 income class (with 2.1 mem- 
bers per family) were $20, compared 
with $90 for families in the $7,500,- 
$9,999 income class (with 4.0 mem- 
bers). 

The percentage of families report- 
ing some expenditures for recrea- 
tion increased from 60 percent for 
those with incomes of less than 
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$1,000 to 87 percent for those with 
$1,000-$1,999, to 96 percent for those 
families with $2,000-$2,999, and to 
100 percent for families with $5,000 
or more. 

Families headed by persons aged 
55 and over, families living in small 
cities, and Negro families all spent 
considerably less on recreation than 
other families. Families in each of 
these groups had substantially lower 
incomes than other families. 


Voluntary Agency 
Expenditures 


During the past century, voluntary 
agencies have been active in provid- 
ing a great variety of specialized 
leisuretime facilities and _ services. 
The movement started in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, when 
neighborhood houses, Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, and Young 
Men’s Hebrew Associations were or- 
ganized to enable people of similar 
religious, national, and _ cultural 
backgrounds to gather together to 
follow their common social, cultural, 
educational, and recreational inter- 
ests. The desirability of providing 
vacations for children who live in 
crowded city tenements stimulated 
the development of summer camps 
starting in the 1880’s. Recreation 
programs for children were expand- 
ed and put on a year-round basis a 
few decades later, with the forma- 
tion of the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts. 

Today the voluntary § agencies 
providing recreation include the Y’s, 
the Catholic Youth Organization, 
Jewish community centers, boys’ 


clubs, settlement houses, scouting or- 
ganizations, local golden age clubs, 
and many other national and local 
organizations. One agency, the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, estab- 
lished in 1906, provides field consul- 
tation and other services, including 
leadership training and research, to 
assist communities obtain and de- 
velop recreation programs. Some vol- 
untary agencies also provide other 
services, such as sleeping and din- 
ing facilities and informal education. 
Some serve persons of all ages, while 
others specialize in providing recrea- 
tion facilities and services for chil- 
dren or older persons. Most operate 
on a membership basis, but at times 
participation in their programs is 
available to nonmembers. 

Voluntary agency recreation pro- 
grams are financed by a variety 
of methods, including philanthropic 
contributions, membership fees and 
dues, investment earnings, and sale 
of products or services. Data (ac- 
tual or estimated) are not available 
on total yearly expenditures made 
by all national and local voluntary 
agencies. Preliminary data from a 
survey sponsored by the United 
Community Funds and Councils of 
America indicate that national and 
local agencies with major recrea- 
tional programs received roughly 
$200 million in the calendar year 
1955 from philanthropic contribu- 
tions. It is not known how much of 
the $200 million was spent for rec- 
reation and how much was spent 
for sleeping and dining facilities, 
informal education, and other non- 
recreational activities. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Initial Effects of the 1956 
Amendments on Public 
Assistance Money 
Payments* 


For all States except Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, the Social 
Security Amendments of 1956 raised 
the maximum on assistance payments 
in which the Federal Government 
will share, effective October 1, 1956, 
from $55 to $60 for recipients of old- 
age assistance, aid to the blind, and 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. The formula for determin- 
ing the Federal share of payments, 
formerly four-fifths of the first $25 
of the average payment per recipient 
plus one-half the balance within the 
maximum, was changed to four-fifths 
of the first $30 of the average pay- 
ment plus one-half the remainder of 
the matchable portion. In the pro- 
gram of aid to dependent children, 
maximums were raised from $30 for 
a needy adult caring for the chil- 
dren, $30 for the first child in the 
family, and $21 for each additional 
child to $32, $32, and $23, respectively. 
Under the formula in effect before Oc- 
tober 1956, the Federal share of pay- 
ments in this program was four-fifths 
of the first $15 of the average per per- 
son plus one-half the balance within 
the maximums; it is now fourteen- 
seventeenths of the first $17 of the 
average per person plus one-half 
the remainder of the matchable por- 
tion. 

The Federal financial share of pub- 
lic assistance expenditures is lower 
for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
than for other States, and in addi- 
tion there is a maximum on the an- 
nual amount of Federal funds each 
of these two jurisdictions can receive. 
The 1956 amendments raised by 25 
percent the annual maximums on 
Federal funds for these jurisdictions 
and extended Federal sharing in pay- 
ments made under the program of 
aid to dependent children to needy 
relatives with whom the children live, 


*Prepared by Garnett A. Lester, Division 
of Program Statistics and Analysis, Bureau 
of Public Assistance. 
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but they did not change the matching 
formulas. Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands are excluded from the follow: 
ing analysis since they were not af- 
fected in the same way as other 
States.! 

Since September 1950, maximums 
and matching formulas have applied 
to the total of (1) money payments 
to recipients and (2) any vendor pay- 
ments made in their behalf for medi- 
cal care. The new maximums and 
formulas will be applied on that basis 
up to July 1, 1957, when they will 
apply only to the money payment and 
the Federal share of vendor payments 
for medical care will be determined 
under a separate matching formula. 
Except for a 9-month period, there- 
fore, the new maximums and for- 
mulas will be applicable only to money 
payments. For that reason, the an- 
alysis of the initial effects of the 
amendments is limited to the effects 
on money payments. 

The new provisions made it possi- 
ble for the States to increase by $3-$4 
a month payments for the needy 
aged, blind, and disabled and by 
$1-$2 per person the amounts paid 
in aid to dependent children, without 
spending more from State and local 
funds per recipient than they had 
before October 1956. Such increases, 
however, were not automatic. To 
effect widespread increases in pay- 
ments, some type of action on the 
part of a State agency is always nec- 
essary. For States with maximums, 
an increase in their maximums re- 
sults in higher payments to most re- 
cipients receiving the maximum 
amounts since such amounts are usu- 
ally exceeded by the recipients’ needs. 
For recipients receiving payments at 
less than the maximums, and for 
States without individual payment 
maximums, payments can be raised 
by increasing the amounts included 
in assistance standards for specified 
items or by adding items to the stand- 


. Effective for the month of December, 
Puerto Rico, for the program of aid to 
dependent children, raised from 28 percent 
to 33 percent the proportion of require- 
ments met by assistance payments plus 
other income; the Virgin Islands was un- 
able to make any liberalizations. 


Table 1.—Special types of public 
assistance: Number of States mak- 
ing specified type of program lib- 
eralizations,!| by program, July- 
December 1956 





Number of States 


| Aid to 

Aid to the 
Gent the | ey 
gril | blind | totally 

| dis- 

| abled 


Type of change Old- 


age as- 
sistance 





Total ? 45 42 42 36 


| 

Usual maximum | 

raised ___ 20 22 | 17 | 17 
Items added to | 

assistance | 

standards__ _| 13 10 14 9 
Assistance cost | 

standards 

raised 31 
Other liberaliza- | 

tion 16 16 16 12 


! Exeludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

? Number of States making changes; total is less 
than sum of items because some States made more 
than one type of change. 


ards. In States that make percentage 
cuts in total requirements or in re- 
quirements after income is taken into 
account, payments can be raised by 
eliminating such cuts or making them 
less stringent. 

The following analysis is based on 
actions taken by States from July 1, 
1956, to December 31, 1956, to in- 
crease assistance payments.* This 6- 
month period was used because some 
State agencies that did not make 
changes on or after the effective date 
of the amendments (October 1) un- 
doubtedly would have done so had it 
not been for changes they made in 
the months immediately preceding 
that date. In some instances, meas- 
ures taken by State agencies were 
effective for all cases in October, 
November, or December. In a few 
States, however, increases are being 
made as cases are reviewed for con- 
tinuing eligibility, and in these States 
the full effect of the amendments on 
average payments may not be reflec- 
ted for some time. A September- 
December comparison of averages 
therefore reflects most, but not all, 
of the effects the amendments have 
had on money payments to recipients 
of assistance. 


2 Data are from a special report submitted 
by all State agencies. Changes in policy or 
practice that were not the direct or in- 
direct results of the amendments were 
identified in the report. 
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In old-age assistance, 45 States 
made some changes in policy or prac- 
tice during the 6-month period for 
the purpose of increasing assistance 
payments (table 1). Of the 37 States 
with maximums on payments, 20 
raised them; increases in two States 
were not related to the amendments. 
Some States could make no change 
without legislative action. Before Oc- 
tober 1, the usual maximums in 14 
States were the same as or less than 
the Federal limits on matching; 
changes were made in 11 States, but 
none brought the amounts above the 
new Federal maximum. In some 
States maximums are high enough to 
have a limiting effect on relatively 
few payments. 

Items were added to the standards 
of assistance for old-age assistance 
in 13 States, and cost figures were 
raised for one or more items already 
in the standards in 31 States. The 
amendments had no influence, how- 
ever, on the addition of items in six 
States and on changes in cost 
amounts in eight States. Other mea- 
sures to liberalize payments were 
made in 16 States; in 12 the changes 
were related to the amendments. 

The number of States with speci- 
fied changes from September to De- 
cember in the average money pay- 
ment per recipient of old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and aid to 
the permanently disabled is shown in 
the following tabulation. 


Number of States 


Aid to 
the 
Amount of change Old-are perma- 
assist- Aid to nently 
“ance |the blind) and 
. totally 
dis- 
abled 
Total ! , 51 51 44 
Payments increased: 
$5.00 or more 2 4 2 
4.00-4.99 paces 5 4 5 
3.00-3.99 : . 8 8 7 
2.00-2.99_ _... 11 9 5 
1.00-1.990. .... : i] 9 9 
Less than $1.00___- 11 9 12 
No change in pay- 
OO” ES ie aed eee 0 | 1 1 
Payments decreased 5 7 


! Excludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
As a result of the various types of 


action taken by State agencies, the 
national average money payment for 
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old-age assistance increased $2.47 
from September to December. This 
change represented the net effect of 
higher payments in 46 States and 
slightly lower payments in five. The 
greatest increase was $8.34, but the 
largest decrease was only $0.51. Av- 
erage money payments increased more 
than $5.00 in Alabama and Hawaii; 


in 13 other States the average went 
up more than $3.00 (table 2). 

Declines in average money pay- 
ments for old-age assistance were, in 
general, the result of normal fluctua- 
tions rather than changes in policy 
or procedure that would tend to pro- 
duce lower payments. 

The difficulty of evaluating all 


Table 2.—Special types of public assistance: Average money payment, Decem- 
ber 1956, and amount of change, September-December 1956, by program 


and State 





Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent 
children 


| Aid to the perma- 


Aid to the blind nently and totally 





(per recipient) disabled 
State Change, Change, Change, Change, 
aaena: Septem- Decor» | SOE ite Septem- Decem- | 5¢Ptem- 
ber 1956 | Det-De- | por 956 | Der-Pe- | ber 1956 | Der-De- | por 1956 | ber-De- 
az cem ber vi cember - cember ‘. cember 
1956 1956 1956 1956 
Total ios $53 .26 + $2.43 $24.80 +$1.07 $59.99 +-$1.72 $50.70 +$1.50 
Total, 51 States! 54.06 +2.47 26.22 +1.06 60.85 | +1.75 54.25 | +1.58 
Alabama ‘ 39.38 + .53 9.18 —1.49 33.42 — .52 31.94 —2.86 
Alaska re 58.28 | —.16 29.19 +4.41 71.03 eat ee Beer AL 
Arizona : 55.66 — .06 25.23 —1.11 64.58 | ee pues 
Arkansas 35.94 +2.69 14.83 + .02 41.93 +2.25 31.88 + .05 
California ‘ 74.62 +4.34 38.54 +2.51 90 .67 ee . : 
Colorado 95.26 +3 .57 29.33 +.31 65.97 | — .26 19.34 | + .53 
Connecticut , 72.66 — .51 36.62 —.79 81.71 | —1.97 85.93 | + .7% 
Delaware anaes 49.30 +3.88 22.83 +.96 68.24 | +4.35 60.81 | +4.22 
Dist. of Col 52.63 + .24 24.89 +.20 60.70 + .34 61.92 | + .50 
Florida 34 47.89 +.72 16.23 +.70 51.99 2.57 51.25| +3.11 
Georgia 42.60 | +4.17 22.42 +1.80 +4.27 | 46.75 | +-4.33 
Hawaii . 46.78 +8.34 28.29 +4.13 | +6.98 56.60 | +7.29 
Idaho 60.49 +4.90 38.00 +2.54 | +5.84 | 66.19 +4.48 
Illinois . 43.30 + .22 33.02 + .39 +.24 | 49.84 +.2 
Indiana 39.62 +1.06 24.78 +1.22 + .25 Sa 
Iowa ef 68 .04 +4.10 32.89 +1.62 | ee ee 
aoe 63.64 +-2.99 30.48 +2.16 +3.17 65.54 | +3.39 
Kentucky 38.64 +2.97 19.66 | +2.06 +2.76| 20.98] +7.31 
Louisiana ‘ 63.27 | +2.48 19.54 | +1.13 —1.39| 47.07] +1.14 
Maine H 48.53 +2.28 25.09 +1.63 +2.84 | 55.14 +3.04 
} | 
Maryland 49.71 +1.48 24.02 | +.28 55.29 | +1.27 57.52 + .88 
Massachusetts ‘ 59.05 — .42 36.91 — .45 103.25 | +1.06 63.02 | +1.46 
Michigan 61.33 +2.41 36.34 +2.96 69.40 | +2.21 80.09 | +1.85 
Minnesota pee 46.61 +1.33 34.90 +1.96 4.85 +1.73 50.70 | +1.03 
Mississippi--_.._...-- 28.82 —.07 7.49 —.01 38.82 | — .07 | 24.61 0 
Missouri ; 54.68 +4.85 22.15 4+-2.22 60.00 | 0 57.11 | +4.92 
Montana : pained 60.94 2.72 31.33 +1.25 67.86 | +1.66 68.37 | +2.25 
Nebraska bcut 52.87 + .01 26.91 — .09 65.43 +.24 56.36 + .35 
Nevada : : 63.40 +3.11 27.18 $1.35 79.37 +4.78 | 
New Hampshire__. 50.69 +.74 33.13 | +.73 58.45 +1.79 58 . 26 — .44 
New Jersey........-.-- 78.68 +3.72 37.66 +1.94 76.82 +6.47 90.59 +4.02 
New Mexico........- 47.33 + .17 23.7 +.15 50.79 -59 | 49.32 + .17 
New York ey 65.90 +1.30 36.05 + .86 76.64 +2. | 71.26 +2.46 
North Carolina oe 34.08 +2.07 17.17 | +1.06 44.83 +3.19 38.33 | + .61 
North Dakota = ‘7.81 +3.51 32.28 +2.11 60.67 +3.60 | 61.58 | +3.94 
Ohio : sie 5 57.87 +. 38 24.92 +1.65 56.88 +.76 53.73 +3.29 
Oklahoma - 66.69 +2.32 24.86 + .06 80.88 +2.57 58.99 | +.17 
Oregon 61.31 +1.76 36.47 +1.07 73.92 +2.85 | 72.85 | +1.41 
Pennsylvania ee 46.53 +2.23 28.51 +1.15 9.56 + .08 54.16 | +2.36 
Puerto Rico 7.94 — .03 3.68 + .55 7.90 —.10 | 8.64 | — .06 
Rhode Isiand i 59.47 +1.23 30.48 + .54 68.51 +1.85 69.33 +1.27 
South Carolina aac 36.86 +3.38 14.29 +2.00 41.68 | +3.46 | 34.91 +3.06 
South Dakota ae. 46.86 +1.68 25.05 —.11 47.40 | +1.65 48.22 +1.78 
Tennessee as 34.56 + .27 17.40 +.10 40.32 + .16 | 39.16 + .07 
Texas__- ‘ abe 44.81 +2.95 17.32 +1.41 48.82 +3.01 ilcneiiid caiman 
Utah nonaddinadh ti, Aa +.15 32.32 —.05 67.10 | +1.57| 67.09 |  +1.07 
Vermont = 49.98 + .29 25.97 +3.06 | 53.11 | +4.41 | 50.21 —.15 
Virgin islands : 18.02 - 01 9.23 | +.31 | (?) (?) 19.29 + .39 
Virginia : : 32.46 | +1.13 17.89 +.68 | 38.97 + .85 40.52 +1.45 
Washington es 66.70 | +3.03 32.60 +1.37 $4.96 | +3.39 | 79.34 +2.88 
West Virginia = 30.22 +1.83 22.10 +1.35 | 34.50) +2.14 33.54 +2.07 
Wisconsin . me 53.66 + .39 38.12 +1.07 60.93 | +1.02 | 66.80 + .46 
Wyoming ; 61.96 +3.41 33.56 +2.32 66.28 | +3.76 63.62 | +3.63 
' Excludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 2? Not computed; less than 50 recipients. 
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State actions in terms of their effec- 
tive dates and in relation to the effect 
of the amendments may be illustrated 
by the situation in Massachusetts. 
Cost standards were raised, effective 
July 1, 1956, under usual procedures. 
Adjustments in assistance payments 
were made during July and August, 
and all increases were retroactive to 
July 1. The June-September increase 
in the average money payment to re- 
cipients of old-age assistance was 
$2.90. From September to December, 
however, there was a decrease of 
$0.42. In November 1956 a new State 
law made eligible for old-age assist- 
ance aliens who had lived in the 
State for 20 years. This change 
broadened coverage of the program 
instead of altering the basis on which 
payments were made. The effective 
date of the more liberal residence re- 
quirement was later than that of the 
amendments to the Federal law; the 
change in cost standards was earlier. 
Neither change was related to the 
amendments, yet if the change in 
cost standards had not been made 
before the amendments to the Social 
Security Act were enacted, a change 
of some sort probably would have 
been made after the amendments. 

In the program of aid to dependent 
children the average money payment 
per family rose $4.21 from September 
to December. The average change per 
recipient was $1.06 (table 2). The 
following tabulation shows the num- 
ber of States with specified changes 
from September to December in the 
average money payment per recipient. 








ae Number 

Amount of change of States 
ON i ag EE 51 

Payments increased: 

ee 3 
aaa Epnimeranighmdeeunen gy 
ESA SLE ae epee 17 
Ea eee 14 
Payments decreased.............-.- eae 8 








1 Excludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 


Measures taken, either singly or in 
combination, by States to effect the 
increases in payments for aid to de- 
pendent children were similar to those 
for the program of old-age assistance. 
Twenty-two States raised maximums 
on payments, 10 added items to stand- 
ards of assistance, 28 raised cost 
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standards, and 16 made other types 
of liberalizations. In half the States 
adding items to the standards of 
assistance, the change was not re- 
lated to the amendments. With re- 
spect to the other changes, most of 
the States reported that the liberal- 
izations were a direct or indirect re- 
sult of the amendments. 

Changes in policies or procedures 
similar to those for old-age assistance 
occurred in the programs of aid to 
the blind and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. Seventeen of 
the 35 States with maximums on pay- 
ments to the blind raised their maxi- 
mums; changes in two States were 
not related to the amendments. The 
average money payment per blind re- 
cipient rose $1.75 from September to 
December. Payments were higher in 
43 States; there were small decreases 
in seven States and no change in one. 
Increases in four States were more 
than $5.00 (table 2). In the program 
of aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, the average money payment 
per recipient increased $1.58 from 
September to December. Forty of 
the States reported higher payments, 
with two States showing increases of 
more than $5.00. Changes made in 
State policies and procedures to effect 
higher payments were similar to those 
for the other programs. Of the 30 
States with maximums on payments 
to the disabled, 17 raised their maxi- 
mums. 





Sinha 


1956 Amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act* 


On August 7, 1956, President Eisen- 
hower signed Public Law No. 1013. 
The effect of this law was to increase 
all present and future benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act! by 10 
percent, retroactively to July 1, 1956, 
with two exceptions—benefits affected 
by the “old-age and survivors insur- 
ance minimum guarantee” provision 
and those retirement benefits com- 
puted under the ‘average monthly 
compensation” minimum. 


* Prepared by John A. MacDougall, Divi- 
sion of the Actuary, Office of the Commis- 
sioner. 

1 See Robert J. Myers and John A. Mac- 
Dougall, ‘“‘The Raiiroad Retirement Act in 
1954,”’ Social Security Bulletin, February 
1955. 





A small number of those beneficiar- 
ies with benefits paid under the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance minimum guarantee provision 
did receive an increase of less than 
10 percent. This small group is made 
up of so-called borderline cases. These 
are cases for whom the change in the 
railroad retirement formula increased 
their benefits slightly above the 
amounts provided by the minimum 
guarantee provision. Few of the 
spouse’s benefits paid under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act were increased 
by these amendments, since they can- 
not be greater than the maximum 
payable under old-age, survivors, and 


Table 1.—IJllustrative monthly re- 
tirement annuities under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, as amended 
in 1956! 





Amount of annuity 
Average monthly com- 
pensation 





Nonmar- 
ried worker 


Married 
worker 








10 years’ service 





iia, tocar 3s 2 $26.60 | 


2 $39.90 
| ee eet ee } 238.00 | 2 57.00 
eee Se abcisiaiaes eatin & taaneek 45.60 68.40 
eS Seep ar eee 53.20 79.80 
300 aaa Se eA cee 60.80 91.20 
350 3 68.40 | 102.60 





20 years’ service 

















ey Oe mee 2 $53.20 2 $79.80 
vo cwricetaeaeaetons waren 76.00 114.00 
es vxbasah ne aceee 91.20 136.80 
SS waccckuceseereecoes 106.40 159.60 
300 < tuicooane ee Ree 121.60 175.90 
WOO hive teciie lease 136.80 191.10 
30 years’ service 
Ce nen Sees $79.80 $119.70 
RE RE ea os. 114.00 168 .30 
SAR eran Serene 136.80 191.10 
na ne) 159.60 213.90 
EE ee 182.40 236.70 
We cneeen ooacecaeeeie 205.20 259. 50 
40 years’ service 
ee ee ee $106.40 $159.60 
EE eee 152.00 206.30 
DU eawenctwawanacscmnaee 182.40 236.70 
ESR ee rere 212.80 267.10 
| eee ene ee 243.20 297 .50 
WS vienna acnaee 73.60 327.90 











1 Annuities would also be computed on the basis 
of the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
minimum guarantee, but in relatively few cases 
would this procedure result in an increase. 

2? The minimum annuity provision would be ap- 
plicable for persons with “current connection” and 
would yield larger amounts than those shown. In 
such cases this provision would raise the benefits 
for a 10-year man to approximately those shown for 
a man with average monthly compensation of $200 
and benefits for a 20-year man to those for a man 
with $150. 

3 All services must be after June 30, 1954. 


Social Security 














disability insurance, in which there 
was no change. 

The accompanying summary out- 
lines the principal provisions of the 
Railroad Retirement Act as amended 
in 1956. It shows the revised formu- 
las, as well as the minimum and 
maximum benefit provisions after the 
effective date of the 10-percent in- 
crease in benefits. 

Public Law No. 880, which amended 
the Social Security Act in 1956, may 
be considered as also amending the 
Railroad Retirement Act as far as 
it affects the operation of the provi- 
sion for financial interchange be- 
tween the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance and the railroad re- 
tirement programs. The addition of 
disability benefits to old-age and sur- 


Table 2.—Illustrative monthly sur- 
vivor annuities under the Railroad 
Retirement Act, as amended in 
1956! 





Amount of annuity 





Average monthly com- 



































pensation Widow Widow 
aged 60 or and 2 
| over children 
| 10 years’ service 
= 
Sid: pagndsavdeonmesecus } 2 $45.00 $91.75 
es ir sb:sktoaes ts aioe tnapatbdieiaes | 251.40 2120.00 
ee 2 58.90 2157.10 
_ ee 266.40 2177.10 
St. vchdeenshakonewakione 273.90 2197.10 
Ee | 281.40 2 200.00 
20 years’ service 
| 
NN esgic caeacan sues steric | 2$45.00 $100.10 
DD dctwsaacanmbwescauacaa | 251.40 2120.00 
WUE «cae patinatentmterve - 2 58.90 2157.10 
SS eer hee 5 2 66.40 2177.20 
WO ce _-| 2.73.90 2197.10 
350_ .| 281.40 2 200.00 
| 
30 years’ service 
ae a ee en $46.48 $108.45 
of EE ee eee 53.62 125.11 
NG either hence tink na cbened 60.78 2 157.10 
oe kaae nik aise wae 67.92 2177. 
ee Ss SEs ey ee 75.08 2197.10 
Wx cote ucitate denen ah Sti 82.22 2 200.00 
40 years’ service 
a ono kettcnwtawetonseen $50.05 $116.78 
TO o awtnndsaccgepenee~died 57.75 134.75 
Sah kd cit eaasitinmacehe 65.45 2157.10 
De cbeacdbutiddhb bho dbetede 73.15 2177.20 
ee ene 80.85 2197.10 
| AE Se eee | 88.55 2 200.00 








1 Individual assumed to enter railroad service 
at age 21 in 1955 or later and to remain steadily em- 
ployed therein at a level wage. Figures indicate 
survivor benefits should death occur at ages 31, 41, 
51, and 61, respectively. 

2 Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
minimum guarantee applies. 
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vivors insurance, the lowering of the 
eligibility age for widow’s benefits, and 
the actuarial reduction in the benefit 
amount for wives and female workers 
who retire before they reach age 65 
produce increased benefit reimburse- 
ments to the railroad retirement sys- 
tem. On the other hand, the increase 
of 1% of 1 percent of payroll (on maxi- 
mum earnings of $4,200 a year) in 
combined employer-employee contri- 
butions, effective January 1, 1957, 
makes larger the amount of contri- 
butions that must be credited to the 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance system in the operation of 
the financial interchange provision. 
It has been estimated that the in- 
creased benefit reimbursements to the 
railroad retirement account will be 
approximately balanced by the in- 
creased tax reimbursements to the 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance system and thus on a net 
basis the financial interchange is in 
approximately the same position as 
before the 1956 amendments to the 
Social Security Act. 

Table 1 gives the _ illustrative 
monthly retirement annuities under 
the Railroad Retirement Act compu- 
ted under the formula adopted in 
1956. As noted in the table, all serv- 
ice must be after June 30, 1954, for 
the worker to qualify for the maxi- 
mum benefits based on average 
monthly compensation of $350. An 
individual who was covered under the 
railroad retirement system on Janu- 
ary 1, 1937, and who has worked for 
the maximum creditable compensa- 
tion for all years following this date 
would upon retiring on January l, 
1967, with 30 years of continuous 
service receive a benefit under the 
1956 amendments of $191.90; under 
the Railroad Retirement Act before 
the 1956 amendments, his benefit 
would have been $174.22. Similarly, 
if the individual has had 40 years of 
continuous service since January 1, 
1937, at the maximum monthly rate 
of compensation, he would receive a 
benefit of $260.30 upon retirement on 
January 1, 1977, compared with a 
benefit of $236.32 under the super- 
seded formula. If the worker were 
married to a woman of the same age 
who is not receiving benefits in her 
own right, there would in addition 
be a spouse’s benefit of $54.30 (the 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 


Table 3.—Summary of calculations 
of amount in the railroad retire- 
ment account to be credited to the 
old-age and eurvivors insurance 
trust fund as of June 30, 1955, ac- 
cording to the financial interchange 
provisions of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act! 


{In millions} 








Calen- | Con- |Benefit ~~ Balance 
dar tribu- | pay- tive ex- Interest} at end 
year tions | ments penses of year 

1937__..| $37.2 } Shh eee $0.2 $37.3 
1938 _ _ 24.7 4 1 eae 1.1 62.2 
1939_ _ 40.3 Raed Bein ccveniecsd 1.9 103.1 
1940_ ___ 40.9 6.7 $2.4 3.0 137.9 
1941____ 49.7 13.9 2.1 3.7 175.3 

1942_ ___ 62.3 20.0 2.2 4.5 219.9 

1943___. 74.7 25.7 2.4 5.2 271.7 

1944____ 83.5 32.1 2.6 6.0 326.5 

1945... 84.7 40.7 2.6 gt 375.1 

1946__..| 87.8 52.4 3.0 7.9 415.4 

1947__..| 91.4 61.2 3.1 8.2 450.7 

a 95.4 72.1 3.4 13.3 483.9 

1949___.| 87.8 84.3 3.3 6.4 490.5 

1950_...| 129.4 112.9 3.6 10.4 513.8 

1951_ _. 152.9 183.5 3.5 15.0 494.7 
1952_ _ 155.0 201.2 3.4 11.1 456.2 
1953 _ _ 153.8 239.3 3.4 10.2 377.5 
1954_ _ 178.9 270.1 3.1 8.3 3270.0 
1955 2 90.5 153.0 1.5 3.0 3208.8 




















1 Amounts shown represent estimates for what 
would have been additional receipts and expendi- 
tures of the old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund if railroad retirement after 1936 had been under 
old-age and survivors insurance and the resulting 
amount that is owed to the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund. 


2 Preliminary estimate for first 6 months. 


3 Beginning 1954, the balances at the end of each 
period are adjusted for the cash interest transfers to 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 


surance maximum) in these examples. 
The maximum benefit under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act will be continu- 
ously increasing until the time that 
all service has been performed at the 
maximum creditable rate of $350 a 
month. 

Table 2 illustrates the effect of the 
10-percent increase on monthly sur- 
vivor annuities. It will be noted that 
the increased rate has little effect 
on the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance minimum guaran- 
tee when the benefit is based on 20 
years of service or less. In effect, 
virtually all the survivor benefits for 
young workers continue to be paid 
under the provisions of the minimum 
guarantee. The young worker under 
the Railroad Retirement Act who 
would leave a family eligible for sur- 
vivor benefits would for the most 
part have less than 20 years of serv- 
ice. Even among those workers with 
more than 20 years of service, the 
benefits based on the earnings of 
most of those leaving a widow and 
children would continue to be affec- 
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Principal provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended, 1956 





Initial qualification for benefits: 





(3) Completely insured status: 

At least 10 years of railroad service is required to qualify for (a) Current connection, and either (i) 1 quarter of cover- 
all but one type of benefit under the Railroad Retirement age for each 2 quarters after 1936 (or after age 21 if 
Act (see item A (8)). Persons with less than 10 years of later) and before age 65 (or death or retirement if 
service are transferred to OASDI* system. earlier), with minimum of 6 quarters of coverage, 

or (ii) 40 quarters of coverage; or 
A. Benefits payable to— (b) Retirement annuity based on at least 10 years of 
(1) Age annuitant: service accrued before 1948, or pension payable. 
Aged 65 or over, or aged 60 or over if 30 or more years of (4) Partially insured status: 
service (but for men under age 65, annuity reduced Current connection, and 6 quarters of coverage in year of 
1/180 for each month under age 65 at time of retire- death or retirement and 3 preceding years. 
ment). (5) Transfer of credits to OASDI system: 


tw 


Disability annuitant: 

Unable to engage in any regular employment; or unable to 
engage in usual occupation, if “current connection” 
with railroad industry when disabled and if 20 or more 
years of service or aged 60 or over. 


(3) Spouse of annuitant aged 65 or over: 

Aged 65 or over (husband to be eligible must be de- 
pendent), or regardless of age for wife with dependent 
child under age 18 present (or aged 18 or over if child 
is disabled and disability began before that age). 

(4) Widow: 


Aged 60 or over, or with dependent child under age 18 (or 
aged 18 or over if child is disabled and disability began 
before that age). Dependent widower aged 60 or over. 

Children of deceased individual: 

Under age 18 (or aged 18 or over if child is disabled and 

disability began before that age). 
Dependent parent: 
Aged 60 or over, and no surviving spouse or child who 
could ever receive monthly benefits. 
Lump-sum death payment: 
For deaths when no monthly benefits payable immediately. 
Residual death payment: 

Payable after all benefit rights, including those of sur- 
vivors, have terminated—to assure total payments of at 
least employee contributions paid plus some allowance 
for interest. Suitable modifications for those with less 
than 10 years of service. (See item on initial qualifica- 
tion.) 


(5 


(6 


(7) 


fo] 


B. Insured status for survivor benefits 


(1) “Quarter of coverage’: 
In general, calendar quarters with $50 or more of railroad 
compensation after 1936, or similar credits under OASDI. 
“Current connection”: 
In general, exists at time of retirement or death if 1 year 
of railroad service in preceding 242 years. 


(2) 


(1) 


(2) 


) 


/ 


e 
eS 


(4) 


If not insured as in items (3) and (4), railroad credits used 
in determining survivor benefits under OASDI. 


C. Amount of retirement benefits 
“Years of service”: 

All service after 1936 plus—for those in ‘employment 
status” on August 29, 1935—service before 1937 that will 
make total of not more than 30 years. 

“Average monthly compensation”’: 

Average of creditable compensation paid in period of serv- 
ice counted; maximum of $300 creditable for any month 
before July 1954 and $350 for any month after June 
1954. For retirement after end of year in which age 65 
is attained, amount computed as of end of such year is 
used if larger. Special method used for determining 
average earnings for service before 1937. 

Monthly benefit amount: 

3.04% of first $50 of monthly compensation, plus 2.28% of 

next $100, plus 1.52% of next $200, all multiplied by years 


of service on which average monthly compensation is 
based. 


Minimum benefit amount: 

(a) If having current connection at retirement. amount 
determined under item (3) shall not be less than least 
of $75.90, $4.55 times years of service, or average monthly 
compensation. 

(b) “OASDI minimum guarantee” (see item F (9)). 


D. Basic amount of survivor benefits 


Based on railroad compensation and OASDI credits from 
1937 to retirement (or death, if earlier) divided by total 
time elapsed in such period, with maximum combined 
credits of $3,600 a year before July 1954 and $4,200 a 
year after June 1954. Average may be computed at age 


(1) ‘“‘Average monthly remuneration”: 
65 if higher amount results. 
\| (2) “Basic amount”: 








21O0ASDI means old-age, survivors, and disability insurance under the Social Security Act. 








ted by the provisions of the minimum 
guarantee. Thus it may be said that 
in general only aged widows of long- 
service employees will receive survi- 
vor annuities based on the formula 
under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

Before the passage of the 1956 
amendments to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, there was an actuarial defi- 
cit of 1.63 percent of payroll, accord- 
ing to the estimates in the sixth stat- 
utory valuation of the assets and 
liabilities under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. The Railroad Retirement 
Board estimates that the 1956 amend- 
ments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act increase the actuarial deficit by 
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1.57 percent of payroll and thus pro- 
duce a total deficit of approximately 
3.20 percent of payroll on a level-cost 
basis. In passing these amendments, 
Congress stated that, upon convening 
the Eighty-fifth Congress, the prob- 
lem of meeting any actuarial defi- 
ciency would be immediately consid- 
ered. In summary, the level-premium 
cost of benefits under the Railroad 
Retirement Act as amended in 1956 
is estimated to be 15.70 percent of 
payroll, in comparison with a con- 
tribution rate of 12.50 percent of pay- 
roll; the result is an estimated net 
deficit of 3.20 percent of payroll. 
Table 3 summarizes the calcula- 


tions undertaken under the financial 
interchange provisions from 1937 
through June 30, 1955. As of June 30, 
1955, there was a balance of $208.8 
million in the railroad retirement ac- 
count to the credit of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund. As the 
table shows, this balance has been 
decreasing since 1950, when it was at 
a maximum of $513.8 million. It is 
estimated that the balance will con- 
tinue to decline until it reaches zero 
in 1957 or 1958, at which time and 
for an indefinite period the result of 
the transactions will favor the rail- 
road retirement account. That is, be- 
ginning in 1957 or 1958 sums of 


Social Security 








were = & 


Principal provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended, 1956—Continued 





44% of first $75 of average monthly remuneration, plus 11% | 


of remainder of average monthly remuneration, all in- 
creased by 1% for each year after 1936 with $200 or 
more of remuneration. Minimum basic amount is $15.40. 
For individuals completely insured as under item B (3) 
(b), basic amount alternatively computed from average 
monthly compensation (item C (2)) or from average 
monthly earnings of pensioner, and higher amount used. 


(3) Maximum family benefits: 

$176, or 2% times the basic amount, whichever is the lesser— 
but not less than $33 or the OASDI minimum guarantee 
(see item F (9)). 

(4) Minimum family benefits: 
$15.40; also OASDI minimum guarantee (see item F (9)). 
E. Normal amounts of dependent and survivor benefits 
(1) Spouse: 

50% of full retirement or disability annuity (disregarding 
any reduction made for retirement before age 65), up to 
maximum allowable under OASDI. 

(2) Widow: 

100% of survivor basic amount. Widow’s annuity shall not 
be less than any spouse’s annuity received immediately 
before widow’s annuity. 

(3) Child of deceased worker: 


66 2/3% of survivor basic amount. 
(4) Dependent parent: 

66 2/3% of survivor basic amount. 
(5) Lump-sum death payment: 

10 times the basic amount. 


F. Miscellaneous benefit provisions 


(1) Employment permitted retired workers and spouses: 

None for any railroad or for last employer before retire- 
ment. No restriction on other employment except where 
OASDI minimum guarantee applies. 

(2) Employment permitted disability annuitants: 

Earnings of $100 or less per month in wages and self- 
employment in any month in which individual is under 
65 and still disabled is allowed without forfeiture of 
that month’s benefits. 

Employment permitted survivor beneficiaries: 

None for any railroad and to the same extent as for OASDI 
beneficiaries (full benefits if earnings from wages and 
self-employment are $1,200 or less per year, but in any 
event for months with $80 or less of wages and no sub- 
stantial service in self-employment). 

Effect of railroad employment on benefits of OASDI bene- 
ficiaries: 

Railroad earnings counted in determining whether bene- 
fits are payable. 


(3 


(4 


~~ 


(5) Duplication of benefits under railroad system: 

Survivor beneficiary may also receive retirement annuity 
concurrently. 

Duplication of retirement annuity with OASDI benefits: 
Duplication allowed. 
Duplication of spouse’s annuity with OASDI benefits: 

When individual is eligible only for OASDI wife’s benefit, 
no reduction is made in annuity. When individual is 
eligible for other type or types of OASDI benefit, annuity 
is reduced by any excess of all OASDI benefits over full 
amount of wife’s benefit (if any). 

Duplication of survivor benefits with OASDI benefits: 

Duplication allowed (except benefits not payable under both 
systems on basis of same wage record). 

“OASDI minimum guarantee” provision: 

The guarantee that retirement or survivor benefits under 
railroad system, plus any OASDI benefits payable, will not 
be less than OASDI benefits would be on basis of com- 
bined credits under both systems. 

(10) Credit for military service: 

Given at rate of $160 per month for service during a 
war-service period if in railroad service in year of 
entry into military service or in preceding year. Special 
provisions for crediting military service rendered be- 
fore 1937. Provisions against using same service under 
more than one Federal system. 

(11) Time within which benefits must be claimed: 

Lump-sum death payment within 2 years. No limit for 
residual death payment. Monthly benefits retroactive 
for 12 months. 

(12) Right of waiver of annuity or pension: 

Any person may decline to accept all or any part of an 

annuity or pension. 


(6 


~~ 


(7 


(8 


(9 


— 


G. Financing provisions 
(1) Tax rates: 

614% on employer and 614% on employee, paid on maxi- 

mum compensation of $350 per month. 
(2) Government contribution: 

Actuarially determined cost of additional benefits for mili- 
tary service rendered before 1937. Regular employer 
and employee taxes on other creditable military service 
based on imputed earnings of $160 per month. 

(3) Interest rate on investments: 

Minimum of 3% per year prescribed by Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. 

(4) OASDI “interchange’”’: 

OASDI trust fund to be put in same position in which it 
would have been if railroad employment after 1936 had 
been covered thereunder, by transfers in appropriate 
direction. Takes into account, among other matters, pay- 
ment of benefits on basis of combined wage credits. 





money will be transferred annually 
from the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance trust funds to the 
credit of the railroad retirement ac- 
count. Commencing July 1, 1954, in- 
terest on the balance outstanding to 
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Need Through Homemaker Service. 


Children’s Bureau, Social Security 
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the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund. Through July 1956, a 
total of $28.6 million had been trans- 
ferred to that fund as interest pay- 
ments. 
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*Prepared in the Library, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Orders 
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nificant books, pamphlets, and arti- 
cles on the Social Security Act, the 
programs administered under the Act, 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-57 


{In thousands; data corrected to Apr. 3, 1957] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor programs 


| Unemployment insurance 














































































































programs 
Monthly re et disability Survivor benefits — | 
se ee i a ee eee | 
Monthly | Lump-sum 7 | bility | | Rail- 
{oi naa Chae an nll {....< | road 
Year and month Total | } Civil | | | | | under | Vet- | Unem- 
| Rail- Pichi Cian | Rail- State erans’ ploy- 
| Social | road , eg f aa Ad | Rail- | Civil | Veter- | iia | road | laws! | legis- | ment 
| Security | Retire- *-oestll po tog Social | road | Service | ans Ad- aaa. | Unem- | | lation "| Insur- 
| Act ment mis- | tration 3| Security Retire- | Com- | minis- ‘rity | Other ®| ploy- | | ance 
| | Act ans i |} Act‘ | ment | mis- tra- Act ment | Act ® 
, | | Act® | sion? tion 6 . | Insur- | 
| | | ance | | 
| } Act® | | 
1956 Number of beneficiaries 
Peeruery........- =e . | 6§,872.2 428.9 239.3 2,704.4 2,197.6) 208.0! 76.0 (13) | 41.8 12.2 29.3 1,309.2 73.5 59.7 
a ar | 5,939.0) 431.8 240.5 2,715.9 2,210.7 208.4) 77.0) 1,165.5} 46.8 12.3 27.0 1,312.6 72.2 56.8 
VC Ee See Sas Siete ei 6,007.9 434.2 241.4 2,724.9} 2,227.7 208.5) 77.7 (12) | 52.2 12.3 25.3 1,219.5 59.2 44.1 
BET: Seer mk, 436.9 243.1 2,732.8 2,244.6 209.6| 78.4 (12) 53.7 12.7 24.9 1,064.4 44.4 30.9 
SEE See : | 6,114.4 437.2 244.6 2,738.5} 2,260.1 211.0 80.7} 1,175.8} 49.3 12.2 22.4 1,072.1 45.6 23.0 
__. Mee --| 6,177.2 437.3 244.6| 2,743.9) 2,274.0 212.1) 80.9) (12) 48.3 12.0 24.4 975.6 47.9 38.4 
i ee : | 6,275.8 439.1| 248.8 2,749.6, 2,290.7 212.8) 81.5) (?) 50.6 12.3 34.6 931.8 52.1 78.0 
September - -.--.-- ian ea 6,345.5) 440.9 249.4 2,752.8} 2,302.3 213.8| 82.1) 1,174.7 43.3 11.4 33.0 888.9 47.7 43.6 
oe, ES EEE 6,387.5 441.2 249.3 2,758.7; 2,314.0 214.8) 82.9 (7?) 38.7 12.6 36.5 752.3 30.3 39.9 
no GS, NCR 6,606.2) 442.8 248.8 2,761.7; 2,429.2 215.5) 83.9 (}2) 37.2 12.0 35.2 796.2 31.0 45.4 
Re, Ey Rene ae 6,677.1 443.3 255.9} 2,764 2,451.0 216.0} 85.5) 1,179.5) 38.3 11.2 32.5 940.6 39.9 53.5 
1957 | 
a: ee oe 6,777.8| 444.1 259.0 2,766.4) 2,483.6 217.3 85.6} = (12) | 56.7 12.6 93.8 1,452.5 53.1 75.3 
February - ---.---- ice 6,878.2) 445.3 262.6 2,768.3; 2,509.1 217.5) 86.3] (12) 48.0 11.9 28.0 1,529.5 61.6 68.6 
Amount of benefits ' 
DE oS cob ieetleten | $1,183,462! $17,150! $114,166] $62,019} $317,851] $6,371] $1,448]....-.._- $105,696; $11,833) $12,267)._....._- ee $15,961 
_, ee | 1,079,648) 51,169) 119,912 64,933) 320,561) 23,644| 1,559).-...----} 111,799) 13,270) 13,943) calalennta tei 344,321 ih 14,537 
_, See } 1,124,351) 76,147) 122,806 68,115} 325,265} 39,523} FC } 111,193) 15,005) 14,342)__...___- 344,084)... ....- 6,268 
ee 911,696) 92,943] 125,795 72,961 331,350} 55,152 | ; 1 16,133} 17,843; 17,266)......... (ee 917 
eee | 1,104,638) 113,487) 129,707 77,193) 456,279) 73,451} i 144,302) 22,034)  19,238)........- 62,385) $4,215 582 
._, eee | 2,047,025) 148,107) 137,140 83,874) 697,830) 99,651 17,72 254,238 26,127; 23,431)......... 445,866} 126,630 2,359 
Ee | 5,135,413} 222,320) 149,188} 94,585) 1,268,984) 127,933) 1,817 333,640] 27,851] 30,610)___.____- 1,094,850] 1,743,718 39,917 
A mere 4,658,540} 287,554) 177,053) 106,876) 1,676,029) 149,179} 19,283)_______- 382,515} 29.460) 33,115) $11,368) 776,165) 970,542 39,401 
1, TE | 4,454,705) 352,022) 208,642 132,852) 1,711,182) 171,837; 36,011 $918) 413,912; 32,315) 32,140) 30,843) 793,265) 510,167 28,599 
ae a | 5,613,168) 437,420) 240,893) 158,973} 1,692,215} 196,586) 39,257 4,317| 477,406 33,158; 31,771 30,103} 1,737,279) 430,194) 103,596 
re ET 5,196,761/ 651,409} 254,240) 175,787] 1,732,208} 276,945) 43,884 8,409} 491,579) 32,740) 33,578 28,099) 1,373,426 34,653 59,804 
ee. | 5,503,855) 1,321,061) 268,733) 196,529] 1,647,938) 506,803) 49,527 14,014) 519,398 57,337) 33,356 26,297 840,411 2,3 20,217 
See 6,285,237) 1,539,327) 361,200 225,120) 1,722,225} 591,504) 74,085 19,986; 572,983) 63,298 37,251 34,689) 998,237 3,539 41,793 
__. eae 7,353,396) 2,175,311) 374,112) 269,300) 1,840,437! 743,536] 83,319] 27,325) 613,475| 87,451 43,377 45,150) 962,221 41,698 46,684 
I eS EYES | 9,455,374) 2,697,982) 428,900) 298,126] 1,921,380) 879,952) 93,201) 32,530} 628,801} 92,229) 41,480 49,173) 2,026,866) 107,666) 157,088 
oe | 10,275, 552| 3,747,742! 438,970) 335,876) 2,057,515) 1,107,541 121,847; 39,362) 688,426) 112,871) 42,233 51,945) 1,350,268) 87,672 93,284 
__, 11,192,967 4,361,231) 490,445) 400,647) 2,101,576) 1,244,073) 133,171) 49,675) 698,875) 109,304) 42,346 49,538) 1,380,726) 60,917 70,443 
1956 | | | | | | 
February ________- 907,673] 325,167) 37,423] 32,593] 172,628} 94,263] 10,367) 3,928! 57,510} 8,439! 3,540] ~—«-3,729] «143,923 7,051 7,112 
March______- _.---| 924,543 329,941/ 37,737] 32,546] 173,801] 95,035) 10,407! -3,960| 57,802) 9,411] 3,698) 3,691 151,998 7,274) 7,242 
1 He ee | 912,679} 334,668) 37,980 32,685} 175,973 96,007; 10,437 4,029) 58,560 10,484 3,758) 3,308} 133,926 5,723 5,141 
oS ae ee 909,100} 338,759) 38,232 32,836; 176,656) 96,984) 10,518) 4,094) 58,870 10,609) 4,054| 3,404; 125,786 4,694 3,604 
ae 897,302} 341,549) 38,287 33,108; 174,292) 97,875} 10,608) 4,123) 58,082 9,798) 3,515) 3,092) 116,040 4,452 2,571 
ea ee 901,858} 345,879] 38,319] 33,786] 175,082 98.741} 10,683| 4,157 58,173 -9,583| 3,494! 3,138] 111,708) 4,970} 4,145 
ee 921,519) 352,619} 38,531); 33,747| 176.638) 99,727, 10,741) 4,202} 58,690) 19,081) 3,646) 4,859| 112,207| 5,630 10,201 
September ------- 902,032) 357,049) 41,971) 33,536) 174,513) 100,445 11,143} 4,242 57,984 8,618 2,920) 4,632 94,919) 4,499 5,561 
October..........- 903,856; 359,780) 42,064 33,343 176,603 101,163; = 11,116) 4,318 58,678 7,714 3,813) 5,333 91,476) 3,258 5,197 
November - --____-- 920,583! 369,732 42,250! 33,975 176,341) 107,672 11,164} 4,353) 58,591 7,492) 3,551) 4.957| 91,700} 3,168 5,637 
December -.--_------ | 940,191 373,581 42,297 35,897; 175,401] en 11,195 4,411; 58,279 7,702| 2,808) 4,612) 104.245 3,883 6,868 
1957 j | | | | | | | | 
pemery..... 2... 1,035,052) 379,451] 42,439 36,296, 177,529} 110,850) 11,275) 4,508 58,986 11,453} 4,027) 5,296) 177,598) 5,572 9,772 
February -- ------- 1,026,267| 386,033 42,619 36,950 177,640 112,326 11,309 4,504 58,975 9,668 3,987) 3,499 164,860} 5,594) 8,252 








! Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- 
mated (beginning January 1957 includes a few child’s benefits paid, solely because 
of disability, to children aged 18 or over). Under the other 3 systems, benefits 
for age and disability; beginning December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the 
Railroad Retirement Act. September 1956 data for amount of benefits under the 
railroad program estimated. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning July 1955, payments on estimated basis and 
adjusted quarterly. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; includes a few 
benefits payable to disabled children aged 18 or over; partly estimated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb- 
ruary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 
widowed mother’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits. September 1956 data for 
amount of benefits estimated. 

6 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans; beginning 
1955, data for beneficiaries shown as of end of quarter; beginning July 1955, pay- 
ments on estimated basis and adjusted quarterly. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

8 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
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veterans’ programs; beginning July 1955, data for veterans’ programs on esti- 
mated basis. 

® Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning January 
1955 includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the 
States as agents of the Federal Government. 

1 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World 
War II. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
since June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

13 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified 
(for both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in cur- 
rent-payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
amounts certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjust- 
ment allowance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment in- 
surance laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Readjnst- 
ment Assistance Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements 
through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual 
basis except for civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1954-57 
{In thousands] 
| Retirement, nn survivors | Unemployment insurance 
Period =z its 
Federal Federal | Taxes on State un- Federal | Railroad 
| insurance civil-service carriers employment be ma . unemploy- 
|  contribu- contribu- and their insurance nena & ~ 2B jment insurance 
tions ! tions ? employees contributions; | Ment taxes Teeesscairsesne) 
Fiscal year: | | 
1954-55 6... ._- dapat eae ge Ce iia daecial os ada ak ee een eal $5,087,154 $469,856 | $600, 106 | $1,142,009 $279 , 986 $23 ,720 
a eee eee eee ee ee eo ee 6,442,370 | 808 , 207 634 ,323 | 1,328,722 | 324,656 34,043 
8 months ended: 
nt: ss 8 es 2,689 , 362 301 , 236 | 402,613 | 767,319 | 238,109 | 12,823 
UE MN ia bd Sc cca caucwoakehene cance cede ann 3,774,220 601,318 } 420 ,078 851,643 | 310,938 | 14,431 
February 1957 3,722,382 938 ,043 | 416,039 1,017,592 315,372 | 45, 269 
1956 | | | | 
| | 
February. .-.....-.----- eee 661,916 | 31,404 | 85,058 | 130,219 | 241,146 1,872 
SRR RRROPI SE EST 7S SS 520,119 | 59,257 53,870 | 9,312 | 5,880 4,126 
- "Se eee gab dune had actesaiceh gh cd einen ; 598 , 353 49 ,098 15,267 | 138 ,956 | 4,045 596 
|| eT am I AERIS. Fr 997 ,587 | 53,424 | 91,356 | 316,671 | 2,499 | 12,193 
2] EE Ey See pean re A Aedes S eur, - oe See 552,091 | 45,109 53,751 | 12,140 | 1,294 | 2,698 
l Se 351,031 | 7 560,769 | 23 ,376 148,138 | 1,719 | 434 
a SS ea ae 818,805 | 60,862 | 81,404 295,588 | 742 | 9,833 
0 cece, RE AS ee ee nee ee Ee 412,743 49,785 | 53,453 10,879 | 621 | 8,783 
4 ,, See . Se 218,116 51,738 | 24,959 109 ,393 | 598 | 617 
0 SS eee oe eT nee jessiteaeslabuiictnia 606 , 322 53,677 74,306 | 208 ,899 | 865 | 10,352 
: December.._.------ oad in weakens Aesanehene eee Lora asicmiees 248,790 52,326 | 54,580 | 12,033 | 699 | 7,731 
4 1957 | | 
5 
rn Te ROTEL Lee ee 291,274 | 63,435 21,165 80,086 | 40,242 386 
3 oi as occ ccdetnks caenakdnndaedsded abana 775,301 45,449 82,796 152,576 269 , 886 7,133 
6 
fl ' Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed in from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary 
1 employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning December disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 
7 1952, adjusted for employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits in the ‘ Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
8 trust fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January Tax Act. | 
4 1951, on an estimated basis. 5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
2 2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 6 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final Statement 
9 retirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U.S. Government. 
7 for the entire — year. , ‘ , : , 7Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 
3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- sg +: Monthly Stat LS P . 
5 ties and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions > a of the U.S. Treasury, and other Treasury reports, 
a) 
4 
17 F iil an : 
13 RECENT PUBLICATIONS tected, financing, and administration. OF Lasor Statistics. Collective 
4 (Continued from page 21) Counci. oF STATE GOVERNMENTS. Bargaining Clauses: Labor-Manage- 
~ CHILDREN’S Bureau. Crippled Chil- State Finances, 1942 and 1954: A ment Safety, Production, and In- 
dren’s Services at the Mid-Decade: State by State Analysis of Revenue, dustry Stabilization Committees. 
12 Statistical Highlights, 1955. (Sta- Expenditures and Debt in Current (Bulletin No. 1201.) Washington: 
42 tistical Series, No. 35.) Washing- and Constant Dollars. Chicago: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1957. 35 pp. 
4 ton: The Bureau, 1957. 16 pp. The Council, 1956. 62 pp. Proc 30 cents. 
as Processed. Limited free distribu- essed. $1.50. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WOMEN’S 
01 tion; apply to the Children’s Bu- “The Future—For Youth and Older BurEAv. 1956 Handbook on Women 
st reau, Social Security Administra- People: Pensions, Health Benefits, Workers. (Bulletin No. 261.) Wash- 
37 tion, Washington 25, D. C. Tax Allowances, Retirement In- ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
68 CHILDREN’S BurEAv. Juvenile Court come, Government Aids.” U. S. 1957. 96 pp. 35 cents. 
. . . . 4 %, 
7 Statistics, 1955. (Statistical Series, News and World Report, Washing- Information on women’s employ- 
2 No. 37.) Washington: The Bu- ton, Vol. 42, Feb. 1, 1957, pp. 30- ment, earnings and income, education 
ti- reau, 1956. 21 pp. Processed. 34f. 20 cents. and vocational training, and political 
4; Limited free distribution; apply to Somers, HERMAN M., and Somers, 2d civil status, as well as recom- 
the Children’s Bureau, Social Se- ANNE R. “Trends and Current Is- ended standards of employment and 
- curity Administration, Washington sues in Social Insurance.” Month- State labor laws affecting women and 
25, D. C. ly Labor Review, Washington, Vol. Organizations of interest to them. 
ct, 45 , 
4d 1 80, Feb. 1957, pp. 166-169. 55 cents. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WOMEN’S 
st- Genera A summary statement on social in- Bureau. What Social Security 
ice ’ 
CONFERENCIA INTERAMERICANA DE Se- ‘SUrance today. Means to Women. (Women’s Bu- 
- GURIDAD SocIAL. Legislacién Com- U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. Our reau Pamphlet No. 3, 1957.) Wash- 
4 parada de los Seguros Sociales en Manpower Future—1955-65. Wash- ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
ot, América Latina. Mexico City: ington, U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1957. 1957. 26 pp. 15 cents. 
st- Comité Permanente Interamericano 32 pp. 30 cents. Younc, Pautine V. Scientific Social 
st. de Seguridad Social, 1956. 43 pp. A chart book showing population Surveys and Research. (3d ed.). 
nts Text and tables comparing social trends and their manpower implica. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
oy- insurance laws in the Latin-American tions. Hall, Inc., 1956. 540 pp. $6.50. 
countries. Shows benefits, persons pro- U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU “An introduction to the background, 
ity Bulletin, May 1957 - a 











Table 3.—Status of the 


Period 





old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-57 


{In thousands] 


Receipts Expenditures Assets 
: : Net total of Cash Total 
N > m : $ 4 : a ‘ a 
} by reo Interest Benefit Administra- U.S. Govern- balance assets 
t | > ° ° 
nd transfers ! received 2? payments tive expenses ? | ment securities at end of at end of 
mi 4 4 ° : . 
acquired 4 period period 


Cumulative, February 1937 
Fiscal year: 

1954-55 ® 

1955-56 ° 
& months ended: 

February 1955 

February 1956 

February 1957----- 


1956 


February 
March 
April 

May 

June > 

July 
August 
Septem ber 
October 
November-. 
December -- 


1957 


January 
February 


1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and, from May 
1951, deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 
includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain vet- 
Beginning 1952, includes deductions for refund of estimated 
$54 million in December 1956 for 1955 


erans’ survivors. 
amount of employee-tax overpayment 
taxes. 


2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 


1951. 


3 Represents net expenditures for administration. 


February 1957 $45 


, 800 ,348 


$4, 206,329 


$26,457,845 $1,044,525 $21,673,724 | $830 , 582 $22 , 504,306 
5,087,154 447 ,580 4,333,147 103 , 202 1,240,627 560,511 21,141,001 
6,442,370 494,889 5,360,813 124,339 1,462,540 550,078 22,593, 109 
2,689,362 237 064 2,688,140 64,885 286 , 282 589 870 20,216,016 
3,774,220 251,929 | 3,471,708 82,864 344,321 687 , 767 21 612,579 
3,722,382 288 ,531 4,005 ,034 94,682 — 369 , 306 830,582 22,504,306 

661,916 3,303 444,634 9,999 70,352 | 687 , 767 21,612,579 
520,119 13,737 457 ,667 10,227 175,942 | 577 , 786 21,678,541 
598 ,353 18,427 471,736 9,568 —179,159 892,421 21,814,016 
997 , 587 4,600 478 ,994 12,440 647 ,668 755,506 22,324,769 
552,091 206 , 196 480,708 9 , 239 473,767 6 550,078 22,593,109 
351,031 1,081 479,651 11,300 — 221,601 632,795 22,454,270 
818,805 3,135 486,813 9,923 380,931 577 ,068 22,779,473 
412,743 | 19,522 489,770 10,483 —127,148 636 , 227 22,711,485 
218,116 19,121 489,791 14,940 — 249,759 618,492 22,443,991 
606 , 322 5,381 488 599 11,997 127 ,383 602, 260 22,555,097 
248 , 790 235,215 507 , 764 12,186 —122,285 | 688 ,601 22,519,153 
291,274 1,174 527 , 202 11,027 — 243,750 | 686 , 569 22,273,371 
775,301 3,902 535,443 12,826 86,922 830 , 582 22 , 504,306 


1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of serv- 
ices. Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans and 
preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 

‘ Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

5 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 
of the U.S. Government. 

6 Includes $44,306 of unappropriated receipts. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury report. 


For 1947-51 


Beginning November 





content, methods, principles, and an- 
alysis of social studies.” 


Retirement and Old Age 


CaPE, WILLIAM H. Public Employee 
Retirement Plans in South Dakota. 
Vermillion, S. Dak.: Government 
Research Bureau, University of 
South Dakota, 1956. 124 pp. 

CowcILL, DonaALD OLEN. “Trends in 
the Ecology of the Aged in Ameri- 
can Cities, 1940-1950.” Journal of 
Gerontology, St. Louis, Vol. 12, Jan. 
1957, pp. 75-80. $2.50. 


Public Welfare 


BEATMAN, FRANCES LEVINSON. ‘Family 
Interaction: Its Significance for 
Diagnosis and Treatment.” Social 
Casework, New York, Vol. 38, Mar. 
1957, pp. 111-118. 50 cents. 

Civic, Mirram. ‘“‘What’s New in Wel- 
fare?’’ Conference Board Busi- 
ness Record, New York, Vol. 14, 
Feb. 1957, pp. 66-69. 

COLEMAN, JULES V.; JANOWICZ, RUTH; 
FLECK, STEPHEN; and Norton, NEA. 
“A Comparative Study of a Psy- 
chiatric Clinic and a Family Agen- 
cy: Parts I and I.” Social Case- 
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work, New York, Vol. 38, Jan. 1957, 
pp. 3-8; and Feb. 1957, pp. 74-80. 
50 cents a copy. 


EISENBERG, SIDNEY S. Supervision in 
the Changing Field of Social Work. 
Philadelphia: Published by the 
Jewish Family Service of Philadel- 
phia in association with the School 


hi: The Commission, 1955. 
pp. $2.50. 

STEWART, MAXWELL S. Problems of 
Family Life and How to Meet Them. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1956. 227 pp. $3.50. 

Includes Getting Ready to Retire, 
by Kathryn Close; When Parents 


850 


of Social Work, University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1956. 88 pp. $2. 


FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
ICA. PERSONNEL COMMITTEE. A 
Guide to Classification of Profes- 
sional Positions and Evaluation 
Outlines in a Family Service Agen- 
cy. New York: The Association, 


1957. 55 pp. $1.50. 
FIZDALE, RutH. ‘“‘A New Look at Fee 
Charging.” Social Casework, New 


York, Vol. 38, Feb. 1957, pp. 63-69. 
50 cents. 


FRINGS, JOHN. “Experimental Sys- 
tems of Recording.” Social Case- 
work, New York, Vol. 38, Feb 1957, 
pp. 55-63. 50 cents. 

Describes a research project under- 
taken by two family service agencies 
in Chicago. 

InDIA. THE PLANNING COMMISSION. 
Social Welfare in India. New Del- 


Grow Old, by Elizabeth Ogg; Broken 
Homes, by George ‘Thorman; and 
Special Problems with Children: A. 
Handicapped Children, by Samuel M. 
Wishik, and B. The Retarded Child, 
by Walter Jacob. 


Child Welfare 


FALSBERG, Martin. “Setting Limits 
with the Juvenile Delinquent.” So- 
cial Casework, New York, Vol. 38, 
Mar. 1957, pp. 138-142. 50 cents. 

GLICKMAN, EstHER. Child Placement 
Through Clinically Oriented Case- 
work. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. 448 pp $5.75. 
Discussed under the following head- 

ings: Diagnosis at Intake; An At- 

tempt at Classification of Parents; 

Types of Placement Facilities; Pre- 

placement Work with Families; Work 

with Foster Families; Work with 

Children After Placement; Work with 


Social Security 








Table 4.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the 
month by type of benefit and by month, February 1956-February 1957, and monthly benefits awarded, February 1957} 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Mar. 28, 1957] 






























































| | 
ie Wife’s or | —re Widow’sor | , ‘ , 
Total Old-age hushand’s Child’s whinwetn Mother’s Parent’s 
Item = atta . eee ee fo ¥ 
Ra ae | | 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount Number | Amount | Number meme ———s Amount! Number| Amount Number| Amount 
2 a is ora de aael | | 
| } | | | 
5 Monthly benefits in | | | 
current-payment | | | | | | 
1 status at end of | 
9 month: | 
| | 
6 1956 | 
> | 
6 February ---..- 8 ,069 ,862/$419 429.8] 4,541, 282/$282,556.5| 1,207,832) $40,119.4] 1,287,480\$47,096.4) 715,965/$34,932.3) 292,003/$13,459.1 25,300! $1, 266.1 
March _. | 8,149,733] 424,975.4] 4,594,991] 286,817.7| 1,219,883] 40,605.2) 1,293,384) 47,422.3} 723,119} 35,317.0) 292,990) 13,542.4 25,366; 1,270.8 
April . - | 8,235,594) 430,675.4| 4,649,159] 290,968.1| 1,233,164] 41,141.2) 1,301,683] 47,859.3) 731,146! 35,750.0| 294,950) 13,677.7 25,492! 1,279.1 
May 8,315,314) 435,742.9| 4,697,531) 294,528.6) 1,246,118) 41,632.8) 1,310,331) 48,312.0) 739,968) 36,224.6| 295,771) 13,759.0 25,595} 1,285.8 
i) June 8,374,453) 439,423.8) 4 2) 296,976.4| 1,255,018) 41,968.4/ 1,316,728) 48,662.0! 747,766) 36,647.7| 297,294) 13,875.9| 25,705 1,293.3 
1 July_-- 8,451,169) 444,620.4) 4, 300,776.8| 1,268,051) 42,477.0} 1,320,390) 48,912.8) 756,213) 37,106.2| 299,675) 14,047.2 25,804} 1,300.4 
fh August | 8,566,410) 452,345.9) 4, ; 306,613.1) 1,290,596 43 336.9) 1,327,584| 49,300.1 55| 37,561.7| 302,199) 14,225.8 25,924) 1,308.3 
9 September 8,647,776} 457 ,493.9] 4,907,729) 310,408.4! 1,307,228) 43,939.9) 1,333,003) 49,637.4 37,976.6| 301,685) 14,217.8 25,999) 1,313.8 
9 October 8,701,498) 460,942.4) 4,941,397) 312,833.8) 1,315,464! 44,250.7] 1,337,359] 49,930.3 38,407.0| 301,188} 14,202.0 26,056; 1,318.6 
0 November 9,035,408) 477,403.7) 5,064,198) 319,516.2) 1,410,825) 47,506.6) 1,340,508) 50,168.2} 891,682) 44,615.7| 301,522) 14,244.4 26,673} 1,352.6 
3 December ----.| 9,128,121 482, 592.9} 5,112,430) 322,536.8) 1,433,507; 48,325.6) 1,340,995 —" 913,069) 45,779.7 301, 240) 14, 262.2 26, 880} 1,364.8 
5 | | } 
i 1957 | 
17 
3 January __- 9,261,391) 490,300.8) 5,184,797) 327,385.5) 1,460,641) 49,315.0) 1,351,695) 50,907.4| 934,177) 46,921.4| 302,932) 14,389.9| 27,149) 1,381.6 
February -- - | 9,387,369) 498, 358.4) 5,254,626) 332,736.2) 1,490,286) 50,517.4) 1,360,227) 51,396.7| 951,557) 47,875.9| 303,432) 14,443.4| 27,241] 1,388.8 
Monthly benefits | | 
y awarded in Feb- } | } | | } 
nh) ruary 1957 186,815) 10,378.0 92,778 6,338.1 44,599 1,615.3 20,156) 834.5 22,657; 1,207.2 eae 362.6 353} 20.3 
eee oe , Sy SE See LS Perce epee RN a CO A a 
v- 1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 
id 
yn 
a. Table 5.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits withheld, by reason for withhold- 
ing payment and type of benefit,! December 31, 1956 
[Based partly on 10-percent sample] 
n . == Ss SS — a 
| 
Old-age Wife’s or husband’s Wid- 
—_ Reason for withholding payment ? Total fs a Seas i a | ; ae — | pate 
a Eee Fe- a | Aged | Young| Hus- | oe ioe 
50 | Total | Male | mate | Total | wife's! | wife’s 4 | band’s | OWeF S| 
— arene Sas ons es ——— a See See - — — | Sn a eee | 
of Total_- ane re Pere te eer ee : 327,071] 203,376 161 , 589 41, 45, 266 _ 99,550 5 254 453 6,371) 71,973 . 85 
Nl. Covered or noncovered employment® of beneficiary in United | | 
" States or covered employment ® of beneficiary outside United | | | 
'S, SS oe _ a ge ee ...| 267,758; 192,779] 152,842) 39,937 3,946 2,444 1,502 0 4,887 66,128) 18 
Noncovered employment 5 of beneficiary outside United States_- 612 449 384 65 21 21 0 0 23 119) 0 
. Covered or noncovered employment > in United States or covered } 
e, employment ® outside United States of old-age beneficiary on | | | 
its whose earnings benefit is based. -_................-------- ..| 38,954 ; , 38,954) 35,622 2,891 441 
Noncovered employment ® outside United States of old-age bene- 
en ficiary on whose earnings benefit is based _--...__--- ae oe 130 110 20 See Re Fe 
nd Failure to have care of an entitled child___- - se 4,227)... ; ee 606 . : 3,621) -_- 
A Payee not determined__....____- eon Raa 2,681 1,911 1,495 416 173 161 12 0 395 186 16 
, Administrative reasons. 12,709 8,237 6,868 1,369 1,436 1,201 223 12 1,066 1,919 51 
id, ! Data for child’s benefits withheld are not available. 3 Wives aged 65 and over, and wives aged 62-64 with no entitled children. 
2 As provided for under section 203 of the amended act except for the reason 4 Wives under age 65 with 1 or more entitled children. 
‘*payee not determined,’’ in which case benefit payments are accrued pending 5’ Includes self-employment. 
determination of guardian or appropriate payee. 
its 
50- Families After Placement; and Ter- KaurMan, Irvinc. “The Contribution in Childhood. Chicago: Fides 
38, mination of Placement. of Protective Services.” Child Wel- Publishers Association, 1956. 86 
ont Aan. “The Value of a Merger of pp. 8-13. 45 cents. DEARING, W. PALMER. “The Prepay- 
Se- Children’s Services.” Child Wel- Novick, Mary B., and Grore, P. ment Challenge: A Government 
ni- fare, New York, Vol. 36, Feb. 1957, HELEN. Bibliography on Aid to De- View.” Public Health Reports, 
75. pp. 1-7. 45 cents. pendent Children with Special Ref- Washington, Vol. 72, Feb. 1957, pp. 
ad- KAHN, ALFRED J. First Principles in erences to Working Mothers. Sac- 110-114. 55 cents. 
At Planning Community Services to ramento, Calif.: State Department Herrick, KENNETH W. Total Disabil- 
ks; Deal with Children in Trouble. of Social Welfare, Jan. 1957. 34 ity Provisions in Life Insurance 
a (Reprinted from the Social Service pp. Processed. Contracts. Homewood, Ill.: Pub- 
or Review, Dec. 1956.) New York: Citi- Health and Médical Care lished for the S. S. Huebner Foun- 
— zen’s Committee for Children of y " dation for Insurance Education by 
. New York City, Inc., 1957. 13 pp. Burns, CHartesL.C. Mental Health Richard D. Irwin, 1956. 212pp. $4. 
ity Bulletin, May 1957 25 











Table 6.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and bene- 
fits, by State, February 1957} 


Initial claims ? 




















Weeks of unemploy- 
ment covered by 
continued claims 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Compensated unemployment 






































| 
| 
| 
| 





ee =e ee eS Average 
| weekly 
Nonfarm | All types of unemployment 3 | Total sainrnineomneese insured 
Region and State place- ae a unem- 
ments | | — 
, ride Tot. —_— Average under 
Total Women Total Women Weeks | Seite 1.2 eekly | Weeks Average State 
compen- maid ¢ | number of | compen- weekly programs 3 
sated - | benefi- | sated | payment 
| eiaries | 
Pete... : 387,415 | 1,002,174 | 327, 657 7,088,748 | 2,266,825 | 6,118,021 |$164, 860, 460 | 1,529,505 | 5,652,577 $27.85 | 51,730,206 
Region I: 
Connecticut... ......-. 5,919 13,452 6,303 106,405 47 ,977 94,305 2,771,759 23,576 89,493 30.19 24,454 
CS ee 1,507 4,059 1,105 43,371 15,913 39,933 789,148 9,983 37,546 20.09 10,588 
Massachusetts. ------ 15,701 38,917 18 ,787 291,835 113,496 76,380 7,776,739 69,095 236 ,063 30.63 72,082 
New Hampshire- --_- 1,064 3,095 1,273 23,783 9,878 21,675 495 ,907 5,419 19,615 24.06 5,860 
Rhode Island_-_---_-- 1,134 14,382 8,228 79,110 39,535 72,388 1,860,475 18 ,097 64,512 27.37 19,824 
og Ricans 645 2,189 1,008 12,767 5,179 10,229 229 , 285 2,557 9,332 23.35 3,245 
Region II: 
New Jersey..-------- 7,918 38 ,829 16, 284 371,463 162,822 367,528 | 11,456,421 | 91,882 329,192 32.11 91, 287 
i: aaa 61,298 155 , 587 65 ,670 881,318 356 ,053 798 , 413 23,331,591 | 199 ,603 723,119 30.67 217.7 773 
Puerto Rico--.-.------ 2,416 406 105 4,135 1,098 699 16,674 175 690 gh Re Ce 
Virgin Islands_------ 243 0 0 5 0 5 105 1 5 . 2) ae 
Region III: 
See 422 1,992 378 16,891 3,613 20,541 614,805 5,135 19,647 30.47 4,168 
et: OF Col... 2... 1,916 3,696 890 29,033 7,325 22,285 578,449 5,571 21,866 26.08 7,233 
Maryland ----....--.- 4,785 12,224 3,971 76,651 21,569 71,77 1,741,768 17,945 65,579 25.14 | 17,324 
North Carolina _____- 8,916 36,658 16,039 190 , 382 87,994 172,510 2,905,017 43,128 159,301 17.04 45,868 
Pennsylvania-------- 17 ,628 92,400 32,708 692,854 234 ,646 624,985 17 ,067 , 441 156 , 246 570 ,394 28.38 172,578 
a ee 4,291 10,951 2,947 61,735 18,144 52,420 1,094,289 13,105 48,919 21.53 15,541 
West _ scone 1,861 10,259 1,234 63 ,063 11,837 50,072 1,018,939 12,518 43 ,677 21.21 | 15,671 
Region IV: | 
eee 6,493 14,801 4,294 95 ,943 25 ,037 71,810 1,434,470 17,952 69,177 20.21 24,098 
| ae 19,168 10,851 2,873 57,686 19,500 26 ,833 560 ,893 6,708 25 ,044 | 21.45 14,458 
OS ee 7,654 15,530 5,057 110,426 47,196 90,291 1,917,617 22,573 83,703 | 21.86 27 ,606 
Miiesetion.......... 5,750 9,983 2,551 76,288 17,250 58,651 1,164,265 14,663 55,009 20.33 19,139 
South Carolina--___- 5,159 9,278 2,844 61,514 24,348 48,156 992,669 12,039 44,144 21.12 15,284 
oa Tere 6,337 19,261 6,152 199,401 64,378 154,247 3,108,868 38 ,562 145 ,041 20.51 49 ,662 
Region 
Kentucky --.-.-.---- 2,805 14,692 2,696 163,176 37,001 122,305 2,849,996 30,576 115,527 23.82 40,416 
eS 12,229 47 ,453 10,126 346,656 75,451 291 ,923 9,747 ,837 72,981 283 ,094 33.89 82,822 
ean Ween ee 18 , 253 39,088 10,287 287 ,574 82,292 241,641 7,513,793 60,410 229,188 31.87 70,731 
Region VI: 
ees 14,883 47 ,092 16,423 313,899 107,511 268 , 264 7,372,691 67 ,066 238 ,721 29.10 79,556 
eee 4,301 25,186 7,282 182,943 58,305 157 ,577 4,033 ,864 39,394 147,578 26.58 41,562 
Minnesota. ----..---- 5,998 11,648 2,802 153 ,003 28,125 134,658 3,349 , 664 33 , 664 129,640 25.19 38 ,077 
coh ae 5,101 13 ,667 4,078 119,673 38, 187 101,77: 3,056 , 504 25,444 94,740 30.36 29,524 
Region VII: 
eee 4,418 6,312 1,916 63 , 289 14,315 52,735 1,331,634 13,184 48 ,245 26.22 15,539 
NN ee 5,763 6,459 1,336 56 ,533 10,251 53,700 1,435,164 13,425 50,107 7.42 13,771 
PRMD. osc cecnnanen 5,771 24,323 8,285 155,816 42,691 123,439 2,624,701 30 ,860 113 , 969 22.09 37 ,805 
Nebraska. ----------- 2,838 3,686 1,144 45,061 10,480 39,755 993 , 941 9,939 38,345 25.45 10,836 
North Dakota---_---- 1,120 1,631 248 25 ,066 2,384 22,621 613,380 5,655 21,158 27.43 6,050 
South Dakota------- 750 1,256 221 18,261 2,648 14,953 348,815 3,738 14,249 23.79 4,492 
Region VIII: 
ee ee 4,636 13,342 2,351 98 ,903 20,168 63 ,608 1,227 ,048 15,902 59,095 19.71 23 ,038 
LS EEE 7,877 11,287 1,789 71,739 12,814 56,327 1,217,566 14,082 51,794 22.32 17,807 
Oklahoma-----.----- 8,584 9,839 2,652 70,849 18,678 48,912 1,168,616 12,228 44,824 24.74 17,351 
Lot my ee pe Sone Sans 37,942 28 , 285 6,682 152,970 41,779 121,271 2,716,492 30,318 114,615 22.92 36,029 
Region 
orene : .. ...-.-..- 4,344 5,259 996 30 , 296 6,865 24,833 628 , 906 6,208 23,391 25.81 7,502 
a 1,201 4,850 843 45,739 7,784 39,793 957 ,706 9,948 39,793 23.99 11,323 
New Mexico..------- 2,905 3,430 405 22,150 2,421 16,785 409 ,812 4,196 15,886 24.89 5,509 
LL ees 1,792 3,378 844 ; 8,688 27 ,982 803 ,046 6,996 26, 205 29.45 8,059 
be a peels cepted 712 1,723 305 15,590 2,945 13,930 402,866 3,482 13,207 29.18 3,638 
Region X: 
SN 4,414 5,188 955 27,011 5,228 18,324 472,746 4,581 17,374 26.25 6,768 
California..........-- 28,471 105,855 32,895 580,448 203 , 963 492,118 | 13,977,084 123,030 457 ,304 29.34 147 , 228 
! EEE 799 2,252 875 15,939 8,896 12,365 273 ,448 3, 9,227 25.11 (8) 
preweos.—...........- 1,273 2,726 723 16,082 4,607 17,671 559,513 4,418 16,723 32.18 3,929 
Region XI 
SS eee 435 1,628 222 24,362 2,464 27,172 963 ,120 6,793 26,474 35.66 (8) 
____ SSA as 2,065 3,442 505 41,317 6,126 35,281 965 ,619 8,820 34,048 7.63 10,213 
ear 2,831 15,408 2,474 148,171 27 ,675 135 ,552 4,167,940 33,888 130,401 31.07 35,556 
Washington-----_..-- 4,679 22,989 | 4,596 216,905 41,295 194,616 5,749,354 48 ,654 186 , 287 29.94 51,424 




















1 Includes, except as otherwise noted, data for the Federal employees’ unem- 
ployment insurance program, administered by the States as agents of the Fed- 


eral Government. 


2 Total excludes pene claims. 
3 Total, part-total, and par 


jal. 
4 Not adjusted for ev benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 


bined-wage plan. 
5 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 


6 Data not available. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
State agencies. 





LEVINE, Epona S. Youth in a Sound- 
less World: A Search for Personal- 
ity. New York: New York Univer- 


sity Press, 1956. 217 pp. $5. 


Designed to “impart a clearer un- 


26 


derstanding of the everyday human 
problems of deafness and to bring the 
mental health specialist into closer 
contact with the deaf.” 


MUSHKIN, SELMA. 


“Age Differential 


in Medical 


Spending.” 


Public 


Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 
72, Feb. 1957, pp. 115-120. 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, Epuca- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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| Table 7.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, February 1956—February 1957) 
[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments} 
‘ | = | | 
Aid to dependent Aid to | Aid | Aid 
children the to to the | Gen. 
ealherse = perma- General Old- |depend-| Aid | perma- po 
Year and | Totalz | Old-age | Aid to nently assist- Total age ent to nently assist- 
month : | assistance Recipients | the blind and ance . assist- = i, = ance 
ieee Oe totally (cases) ance ren nd | totally 
| Families | | dis- | (fami- dis- | (cases) 
| Total® | Children | abled | lies) abled 
| Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1956 | 
ae oe a ot ar | pes - | =~ eas | | 
February -- | } 2,538,518) 608,628! 2,220,653) 1,682,363 104,772! 247,117] 336 ,000}.......- | ee +0.5 —0.2 +0.8 +1.4 
March.......|. | 2,535,419] 613,246] 2,240,856] 1,698,296] 105,083 249,118} 336,000). ......- } —.1)  +.8) 4.3) +.8) & 
: a Po eae | 2,530 ,720 615,985) 2,253,738) 1,708 , 484 105 ,229 251 ,533} 322 ,000}_....... —.2 +.4 +.1 +1.0 —4.2 
May = 2,527 ,753 617,058} 2,258,858) 1,713,503 105,469 255 ,954 303 ,000)_....... -.] +.2 +.2 +1.8 —5.9 
{ oe ne 2,523,716 613,720 2,250 , 229| 1,707 ,629 105 ,796 258 , 279 290 ,000}.......- —.2 —.5 +.3 +.9 —4.3 
3 , ee aot 2,519,469 607,468; 2,221,867) 1,691,346 105 ,990 260 ,082 288 ,000}.....--- | — a —1.0 +.2 a - 
5 CO a eee 2,514,669] -- 606,973| 2,224,504) 1,692,992 106 ,445 262,105 207 ,000}........ | —.2 —.1 +.4 +.8 +3.2 
) September... -|..........- 2,511,947] $606,563} 2,228,055] 1,696,484 106 ,609 263 ,471 [SEE =i —.1 +.2 +.5) —5.5 
rl ca ee, Cees | 2,512,565] @ 605,925) 2,226,560} 1,697,530 106 ,820 265 , 208 282,000} ......--} () =-.) +.2 + .7 +.5 
5 November - | 2,512,459 608,661) 2,238,994) 1,706,869 107 ,193 267 ,639 yo, ee (*) +.5 +.3 +.9 +2.7 
December | 2,514,425] 616,190} 2,270,642) 1,731,736] 107,484 269,176 305,000} ......-- + 7 +1.2) +.3) +.6] +5.2 
7 | | 
3 1957 | | 
i } 
3 January 2 ee : | 2,512,411 623,342) 2,298,896) 1,753,536 107,531 271,216 334,000}. .....-- -. +1.2 (5) +.8 +9.6 
4 February -- - - - 2,509,479 629,832) 2,325,811} 1,775,118 107 , 455 273 , 467 337 ,000).......- | —i) +1.6 -. +.8 +1.1 
S bes wae © = —_ eal ena | | 
: - Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
956 
} - - a ‘ EN en ee ee en 
| | | | | | 
: February --.-| $235,739,000| $137 , 284, 906| $54,051,818 | $6,110,375) $13,943,747) $18,502,000 +0.1| —0.7) +1.1 +0.2; +1.2) +2.7 
1 March..-....- | 237,182,000) 137,313,059) 54,818,422 6,144,744) 14,082,191) 18,599,000 +.6) (5) +1.4 +.6 +1.0 +.5 
| | ee 236,526,000) 137,412,301) 55,239,202 6,170,895} 14,272,922) 17,407,000 —.3] +.1) +.8 +.4 +1.4 —6.4 
g May 235,923,000} 137,436,276] 55 , 222,938 | 6,375,783} 14,557,834) 16,054,000 —-.3} (§) | (& +3.3 +2.0 —7.8 
_ June | 233,775,000} 137,005,608! 54,785,725 6,392,529} 14,649,950! 15,070,000 —.9) —.3) —.8} +.3] +.6| —6.1 
July ---- 234,738,000) 138,849,155) 54,385,013 | 6,408,216] 14,656,710} 15,035,000) +.4) 41.2) —.7) +.2) —.2 
9 August. 236,815,000) 139,029,605) 54,666,759 6,500,720) 14,901,223} 16,025,000) +.9} +.3) +.5 +1.4 +1.7 +6.6 
4 September 235,590,000) 138,796,047) 54,854,426 | 6,516,200} 14,977,834! 14,736,000] — .5) —.2) +.3 +.2 +.5 —8.0 
2 October 243,629,000) 144,387,281) 56,389,879 6,715,577} 15,362,558; 15,296,000 +3.45 +4.0) +2.8 +3.1 +2.6 +3.8 
November 245,948,000) 145,133,252 56 ,863 , 539 6,752,514| 15,659 , 665) 15,801 ,000) +1.0) + .5) +.8 +.6 +1.9 +3.3 
6 December 249,707,000! 145,810,238) 58,557,924 | 6,784,376) 15,834,615) 17,098,000 +1.5) +.5) +3.0 +.5 +1.1 +8.2 
ye | } } | 
2 157 | | | = 
| | | 
" January.....| 251,782,000} 145,158,000] 59,345,712 | 6,792,570| 15,861,668} 18,973,000 +1.0| =-4l 41.3) 4.1) 4.2) 411.0 
+4 February....| 253,478,000) 145,543,461 60,292,531 6,790,869) 16,068,048) 18,971,000) +.7)  +.3) +1.6)  +.1) +1.3) 
7 ee pon ie - ae u — —_ ' 
M ' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in fam- 
9 ject_to revision. ilies in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in de- 
| ? Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for termining the amount of assistance. 
5 medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; data 4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
6 or such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
0 
2 
38 
7 
71 SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW dependents; the number of such ap- tors reduced by 36 percent the 
9 (Continued from page 2) plications now totals 371,000. About amount of new unemployment (as 
“ in December. At that time the bene- 45,000 of the applications filed in indicated by the number of initial 
09 ficiaries whose benefits were withheld February were from women aged claims for benefits); the total for the 
represented 4.0 percent of all adult 62-64; the total number of women in month was 1,002,200. The weekly 
“ beneficiaries entitled to benefits, 0.3 this age group who have filed applica- average of insured unemployment, 
28 percentage points less than the pro- tions for monthly benefits is now however, dropped only slightly—less 
29 portion a year earlier. 587,000. More than 28,000 applica- than 12 of 1 percent—to 1,730,300. 
During February, 344,000 applica- tions for disabled adult child’s bene- In an average week in February, 
13 tions for benefits were filed in the fits have been filed, 5,000 of them in 1,529,500 unemployed workers drew 
24 district offices of the Bureau of Old- February. pp ae aren sss was 
1 , ’ . ne ri also 
= Age and Survivors Insurance, only P — 
Si.000 teen tne ik Geen: inne @ Unemployment covered by State less, amounting to $164.9 million for 
. meer unemployment insurance programs the month in contrast to $177.6 mil- 
“ filed in January. Almost 115,000 of and the program of unemployment lion in January. The average check 
the applications were from self- compensation for Federal employees paid for total unemployment was 
- employed farm operators and their dropped in February. Seasonal fac- $27.85. 
ic 
dl. 
‘Ss. 
‘A- 
ty Bulletin, May 1957 27 











Table 8.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 





EE ep a eee ee 
Alabama__....-- =m 
eee 
jee 
oS ae 
Connecticut ---.-- apiece 
District of Columbia. - 
Florida. .- clea sas 
Hawaii. - 

Illinois_ 
Indiana 


Iowa ‘a 

Kansas 
Louisiana 
Maine-_-_-- ade 
Massachusetts_- 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Montana 
Nebraska- _- 
Nevada______- 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey_-_._- 
New Mexico 

New York_-___---- 
North Carolina __- 
North Dakota 
nie... 
Oregon — — 
Pennsylvania_-_-__.--.- 


Rhode Island_ ---_- 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 
eee _ 
Virgin Islands &_______- 
Virginia : 
Washington 

West Virginia_- 
Wisconsin vce 
Wyoming......._-- 


1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent payments 
States not shown made no vendor pay- 
ments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2In all States except California, Florida, Ilinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New Jersey, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, the Virgin Islands, Washington, and Wisconsin includes payments made 
on behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 


made without Federal participation. 


February 1957} 





| 
| Aid to dependent 





| Old-age assistance | ahildren Aid to 
as SERNTOREEAEE icummeentee decimal 
" $13,343 ,096 | $2,292,729 | 
| 1,391 1,165 | 
eo. | ERROR RIROKeIINE Baca 
256,016 | 112,224 | 
747 ON 


(4i 
34,482 | 


7,845 | 22,234 
2,206,519 | 308,903 | 
492,198 76,796 


| 
| | 
250,104 | 48,571 | 
110 | 4,048 | 
46,796 | 13,563 | 
2,476,444 | 161,333 | 
194,115 ea sabmaamions 
1,451,451 112,774 | 
7,835 
85,862 | 12,852 | 
Soe 19,954 | 
49 925 36,477 
2,376,938 748,176 
33,028 16,045 
167,440 21,960 
576,367 9,704 
222,465 95,464 
212,596 158 , 238 
76,467 43 ,176 
1,008 | 1,901 | 
174 64 
1,152,765 159,598 
38,716 31,970 
656, , 


1 
1 & 
1 $ 


pesca 


care from general assistance 


5 Data not available. 


6 Represents data for January. 


| atdtothe — | 
permanently and | 
totally disabled 


General 


the blind assistance 2 








$366 ,090 | $2,344,804 3 $5,803 ,000 
ees te Nese ee Se oe 
; ie (*) 21,636 
22,204 (4) 89,736 
pf) ee tore ee (5) 
6,270 88 ,040 (5) 
eee oe 624 160 
1,273 | 2,430 (5) 
190 | 5,060 (5) 
56,035 | 320,030 495,291 
21,988 (4) 197,004 
—— (4) | 229 ,997 
$308 39,343 42,276 
456 1,345 1,782 
1,515 5,148 78,106 
8,109 516 016 123,150 
2,944 33,267 | 129 265 
38 ,093 13,196 275,998 
Pogaitamaata eee | 168 ,016 
ee 192,211 
(4) | 71,400 
2,750 9,493 (5) 
15 ee 136 ,045 
2,038 9,695 | 5,481 
87,710 922,055 | (®) 
= 14,184 | 212,410 
679 | 24,578 | 21,638 
20 ,666 ee 918,275 
3, 458 58,661 | 80, 238 
51,876 | 71,285 | 93 ,726 
1,086 19,435 | 37,007 
| 
eS ree 16,193 
ion shat mina nto eee 117,214 
2 500 379 
7 26 82 
SE Ce eee me ee 9,478 
13,916 128,935 | 173,472 
2,060 | 14,534 | 28, 203 
16,078 | 51,543 | 169,263 
eects | CRSA 8 Ste 45,911 
| 


3 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medical 


funds and from special medical funds and reporting 


these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 
4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


Data for February not available. 





ELECTIVE COVERAGE 
(Continued from page 7) 


fication of old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance appeared neces- 
sary. 

Primarily to avoid complexities of 
bookkeeping that might have made 
coverage unfeasible, and perhaps sec- 
ondarily to provide some assurance 
that the persons covered would not 
lose protection as a result of income 
fluctuations, the 1954 coverage pro- 
visions allowed farm operators cer- 
tain options on reporting. The 1956 
amendments liberalized and extended 
these options. The options are care- 
fully circumscribed to limit their use 
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to the special low-income class for 
whom they were intended. Briefly, 
a farm operator with a gross income 
of $600-$1,800 may report either his 
net earnings or, as his presumed net 
earnings, two-thirds of his gross in- 
come (table 3). He is not covered 
unless earnings of $400 or more are 
reported. If a farmer’s gross income 
exceeds $1,800 and his net earnings 
are less than $1,200, he may report 
presumed net earnings of $1,200, or 
his actual net earnings. If his gross 
income exceeds $1,800 and if his net 
earnings exceed $1,200, his actual 
net earnings must be reported. 
Thus, under the provision for farm 
operator coverage, the low-income 


farmer may determine each year 
which of two amounts he wishes to 
report. In some instances the deci- 
sion affects his coverage for the year, 
but in others it affects only the 
amount of earnings he reports. Be- 
cause the farmer’s opportunity to 
make such determination will con- 
tinue indefinitely, the effects of ad- 
verse selection may be more likely to 
persist in farm self-employment cov- 
erage than in any other of the wholly 
voluntary coverage provisions. On the 
other hand, since both the number 
of persons involved and the size of 
the reports are limited, there should 
not be any significant effect on pro- 
gram costs. 


Social Security 











Table 9.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, February 1957! 





















































| | 
ae a Aid to dependent ; | Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance children (per family) Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
ea atch 
| '- | | - 
} Vendor Vendor | | Vendor Vendor 
State | | Money | _pay- | Money | pay- | | Money pay- | Money pay- 
All | pay- | ments All | pay- ments | All | pay- ments All pay- ments 
assist- | ments | for | assist- | ments | for | assist- | ments | for assist- | ments | for 
| ance? to recip- med- | ance? | torecip- med- | ance? torecip- | med- ance ? torecip- | med- 
ients® | ical | | ients’ | ical | | fents? | ical ients 3 ical 
| } care? care ? care ? | care 2 
| | 
= — | —EEE me | om | ——— —_— — | 
| | 
Total, 53 States ¢._....-.- poeees | 58.00 | $53.02 2| _ $5.32 | $95.73 | $92.21 ($3.64 | $63.28 | $60.09 | $3.41 | $58.76 | $8.57 
WARES RSLs be 53 Ae | ot} 36.04 | os 02 
a a as are 1.01 | eS: = } (5) 
3 | ee eee eee — aa cere Seren See ke 
OC 16.00 140.50 | 5.61 | 40.00 
District of Columbia-_-__...........- } 25 114.60 6.2 .29 
2 ee eer eee ] 50 58.71 58.3 . 52. | -50 
Se ae renee 4.94} 113.69 | 5.03 7 , 79 3.97 
Meee ccc cetatcunacend 25.10 143.87 31.82 rf 9.27 1 5 | 7 } 29.96 
SM as oa wea anakocssnae 14.81 | 96.80 88.47 8.47 65.52 12.19} (©) | (5) 
SIN eck etek ccaci es cco cas im art 7.63 | 120.82 | 111.55 1.91 78.02 7.04 75.09 9.60 
| 
| | | 
Louisiana --- (6 77.57 77.38 19 74.13 | 73.93 | 20 | 47.27 | .09 
Maine- -- Ceheveres eases 4.00 90.39 87.39 3.00 6.72 | 53.72 3.00 | 61.06 6.00 
Ms: issachusetts_ a ee 28 | He 140.81 | 129.00 12.91 | 106.47 102.49 | 4.19 112.58 51.67 
Michigan. -..--- ‘ >. 4 See ates ; 70.53 70.05 1.66 | $2.30 11.91 
Minnesota............--.--- a 28.97 132.51 119.0 13.68 87.35 55.91 | 32.34 | 58.20 | 8.66 
NOVI. 6360-000. ep Siioas 3.07 Ray. se nee ed BEE es Seer ree | (°) | (5) 
New Hampshire- --................] 15.24 138 .3: 124.51 13.83 68.81 57.81 11.00 86.59 | 30.04 
ne i ER ce mre RE) Tew ee 136.85 134.02 2.8 76.05 76.28 | ff eae BREEN, eee 
ft eee | 34 93.43 | 87.71 5.72 6.38 | 51.12 5.25 | 54.59 | ».41 
OW 5 ee 25.50 | 144.43] 132.72] 13.24 93.47} 76.55} 20.26 | 90.86 | 23.55 
| | | 
i | es 64 67.82 | 67.04 TD ina aee been ackeaciecemeemateet 39.61 1.00 
PRE SPO GR a ca scccinccnwsncansksel 21.00 137.95 | 125.99 13.09 69.82 | 64.43 5.96 | 88.25 24.17 
Gates ica uiteicnccaagedaes ein 6.01 | 95.23 | 94.70 | 6 62.35 | 56.96 |  ) aa St 1S See) ETS Babe 
Oregon_._.- oe eee er 12.31 | 139.27} 132.36 6.90 85.52 | 74.90 10.62 89.81 s 16.61 
Pennsylv: <a e SSinae 4.13 | 116.24] 111.01 5.23 62.57 59.60 | 2.98 59.71 | 4.2 5.51 
Riiode Island... ...............-.... 10.04 118.71 | 106.71 | 12.00 74.68 69.09 | 7.49 5 | 24 | 11.61 
Me aio anenn dawcncce<asneanswaken 11 114.49 | 114.07 } 42 = 93 | 67.92 | 01 .92 | -6 87 
ee IS grins ccccccneacnuaans | 26 33.96 | 33.98 + (8) (8) | 19.41 | -16 | 25 
bio ee dak aceuee 87.01 | 66.57 20.66 130.66 113.95 | 16.84 101. 46 83.87 17.59 | 103.09 | 9.17 | 24.15 
po eB See 35.29 | 33.58 1.70 91.16 89.40 1.76 39.91 38.15 1.76 | 38.96 | ys | 1.73 
, i ee ee ee 69.93 | 53.83 16.29 153.80 136.70 17.16 76.25 61.32 | 14.99 | 108.70 35 | 41.57 
' 


- Cw and | f Pack ea, 





! Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay med- 
ical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal participation. States not shown 
made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 


for average money payments for States not making vendor payments. 
4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 46 
Sti ites with programs in operation. 
5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
6 Less than 1 cent. 


7 Represents data for January. Data for February not available. 





medical care, or both. 


3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. 


See tables 10-13 


8 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





It will be a number of years, how- 
ever, before data will be available 
that can be used to appraise the ex- 
perience under this provision. Under 
current reporting and processing pro- 
cedures, data on the alternative earn- 
ings that could have been reported 
under the two options open to farm- 
ers will never become available. There- 
fore, the effects of adverse selection 
may never be measured. On an a 
priori basis, however, a farmer, given 
the permission to decide each year 
which of two amounts he should re- 
port, can be expected to report the 
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amount that will be more advanta- 
geous for him. 


Conclusion 


The greatest part of the group to 
which voluntary coverage was made 
available under the 1950 amendments 
has come under the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program. 
The completeness of coverage under 
the 1954 and 1956 amendments can- 
not yet be appraised with finality. 
Because for most persons the pro- 
gram is, and may be expected to re- 
main, the best available means for 
basic economic security against the 


risks of old age, disability, and death, 
it is likely that when a group is per- 
mitted to vote on coverage it will 
in most instances choose the pro- 
gram’s protection. 

Any future extensions of old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
should be on a compulsory basis 
wherever possible. Experience under 
the present elective-coverage provi- 
sions indicates, however, that the ex- 
ceptions to compulsory coverage sug- 
gested by the 1948 Senate Advisory 
Council and extensions of voluntary 
coverage subsequently adopted appear 
preferable to no coverage. 
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Table 10.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, February 1957! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





> a 
Payments to Percentage"“change from— 





recipients 
Num- | 
State ber of | January 1957 February 1956 
a's recip- in— in— 
| fents Total | Aver-|_ Sirsa 
amount age 

N 9 Amount — Amount 
Total ?____!2,509,479 $145,543,461! $58.00) —0.1 10.3) —1.1 +6.0 
Ala___. 103,768| 4,116,171) 39.67) —1.4 +.9| +6.5| +30.7 
Alaska 1,607 393,855) 58.40) 6 —.1) —3.1) —13.1 

Ariz. ~oent 96,08 780,662) 55.60) -.2 +5.7;) +.2) (4 
Bie. -_| 55,032) 1,978,503) 35.95] —.6 5} ee +9.8 
Cant... ..-.- 264,487, 19,691,156 74.45) —.2 —{.31 -16 +23 
Colo.?.__. 52,5641 4,363,116) 83.01; —.1 —.3| —1.0 13 
Conn..--. 16,001| 1,440,362) 90.02) —.3 —.7| —3.6| —1.9 
Dal_.......- 1,611 79,136 49.12 +.2) (4) — 3 209 
See : 2,974 167,603} 56.36] —.2 - —2.7 2.4 
ae 68,965) 3,370,797| 48.88} —.1 —4.8) —.1 +4.3 
Ee | 98,043! 4,181,919, 42.65, —.2 —.1| =—.1| +11.8 
Hawaii--_-_- 1,587 79,169) 49.89) +.8 +.0| 7.2) +4 
Idsho______- 8,308 500,422) 60.23) —.3 =A =—86] $64 
ea ---| 87,914) 5,857,367, 66.63] —.4 +6.5| —4.5) +65.2 
Ind..........|. 33,234) 1,782,857| 53.65] —.6 +.8| —5.4) +1.1 
lowa.._____- 39,121 2,663,591, 68.09} —.5 —'4| 2.5) +9.8 
Kans______-- 32,766, 2,323,095! 70.90 6 —.2| —2.8) 43.8 
Be Sn 58,451] 2,258,330) 38.64] (5) (4) +7.0} +15.9 
(aie oe 123,592} 7,805,142) 63.15) +.1 +.2| +2.6) +19.6 
Maine._____. 11,699 606,885} 51.87} —.3 —1.6 om —2.4 
es | 10,008 506,538, 50.61) —.5 +-.9| —3.2] 46.4 
Mass... __-- 86,7 7,519,858) 86.73] (4) +3.6 —.1] +6.6 
Mich... _...- 69,563| 4,348,140, 62.51]; —.3 = 8:7 +6.1 
Minn.......- 50,102! 3,734,677; 74.54) (4) —.6, —2.6| +3.5 
aaiés.......... 78,557, 2,260,060| 28.77] +1.9 +1.9' +10.9) +10.5 
“a 127,282 6,953,034) 54.63) —.3 —.4| —2.5| +7.2 
Mont....._.- 8,402 518,567, 61.72} —.5 —.3} —3.9|  +2.0 
Nebr........ 17,199}  2908,814) 52.84) (4) (4) —2.0 —1.0 
a a 168,636, 66.13) +.1 +.6) —1.8] +13.0 
a... _.| 5,634 367,545, 65.24) —.7 —1.0} —7.2} —2.1 

j | 

Sn | 19,501; 1,540,241) 78.98 (5) | —.3) -2.0} 46.7 
N. Mex..--- | 9,354 492,515, 52.65] +.5 6} +1.0) +12.7 
N. Y_....-..| 93,196! 8,237,000} 88.38} —.9] (4) —5.2} +1.8 
a 5 eee 51.606, 1,801,494) 34.91] (5) +.2) +.2) 40.4 
N. Dak....-- 7,97 670,646, 84.13} 0 +8.5} —1.3| +15.0 
Ce 95,845) ©6,139,089| 64.05) —.5 — 9 =$6 +5 
Okla... ...- 94,592) 6,320,777} 66.82) —.1; (8) | —.5 +-3.6 
Ore......... 18,066 1,347,000} 74.56} +.6 —.o| —4.4 49.5 
Pa... _....| 51,504) 2,608,525) 50.65] —.6 —.2| —4.7 +3.4 
P.R........| 42,467] 338,991 7.98] —.2 —.2) —2.4 ate 
iy Mee | 7,618 521,498 68.46] —1.3 —1.1) —5.1 +5.4 
SS et | 37,300! 1,377,265) 36.92] —.3 —.2] —12.8 1:3 
8. Dak_.___- 10,174) 476,574, 46.84) —.1) (5) —2.9) +1.2 
Tenn__.._._. 59,096} 2,060,722) 34.87) —.4 +1) =8,8 —4.0 
_. ere 224,051) 10,027,266| 44.75} +.2 +.2} +.6, +48.2 
Utah._.._._- 9,174) 560,104) 61.05] —.2 —,9] —2.3 —1.0 
| ace : 329,086] 50.12} —.5 —.3| —3.1 —1.1 
re 669 ee ee en Weeesen” /eeeeree 
eae 16,223 539,338 33.25] —.4 +.2) —3.8 +3.9 
Wash........| 55,800) 4,854,928 87.01| —.3 —.2) —2.9 +2.7 
Wi; Ve....... 22,719 801,691] 35.29) —.1/ +10.4) —2.3) +23.8 
| ae 40,321; 2,819,730} 69.93) —.4 +3.0} —4.3) +42.8 
Wyo...._.-- 3,804) 240,701; 61.81} +.3 +.3| —.s| +3.9 





' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,290 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $385,599 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 In addition, supplemental payments of $10,445 from general assistance funds 
oe gee to 44 recipients in Alaska and $134,339 to some recipients in Ne- 

raska. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Excludes vendor payments of $7,161 made in February for medical services 
provided before the pooled-fund plan began in July. 

7 Represents data for January. Data for February not available. 








Table 11.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, February 1957! 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





— s to 
Payments t Percentage change from— 











recipients | 
Num- | 
7 ber of | January 1957 February 1956 
State recip- | in— in- 
ients Total Aver- |_ See, ee a ees 
amount age | 
— Amount — Amount 
Total? 107,455} $6,799,869) $63.28) —0.1 +0.1) 42.6) 411.3 
—_——_—__|— — -——}——-—-| ———- —EE EE ee 
Ate... | 1,678 63,693) 37.96) —.4) 413.1] +.8) +15.4 
Alaska _- 81 5,744, 70.91] (3) (3) | (3) (3) 
7 794| 51,684) 65.09) —.3 +.1] +3.9 +4.8 
i 2,041 85,887} 42.08) —.1 +.1] +.8 +7.2 
Calif.2.......| 13,299) 1,214,325] 91.31] —.1] —.9} +3.0/ +5.8 
Colo.......- 329] 21,937} 66.68} +1.2) +2.2) +2.2) +2.6 
Conn__..__- 330| 32,933, 99.80, —.6| —.4| —2.9) +430 
ae 225] 15,439) 68.62} —2.6  -—2.3) 44.7) +15.1 
D.C 262} 16,840) 64.27) —1.5) —2.1) +3.6) 49.7 
Fis... 2, 545) 134,886} 53.00] —.8 —4.9) —6.3}  +1.6 
ee 3,489) 166,912} 47.84) +.1 2) +2.1] +12.9 
Hawaii-._--- 92/ 5,521} 60.01] (3) (3) | —14.8 --9.6 
Idaho_____- 184| 12,412} 67.46] —2.6 —4.0} —2.1 +6.8 
m....x sos 3,404) 235,810} 69.27) —.5) —.4/ —2.0 +.3 
a 1,804 118,193) 65.52} —.4) +2.0) +.8) 48.3 
10wa........ 1,500 124,144) 82.76) —.1] +.8} +1.7/ 413.8 
Kans____- 612 47,750} 78.02} —1.0| —2.0) —2.9} +5.9 
BF: cc. : 3, 233} 129,041) 39.91] +.3 +.4| +5.1) +13.4 
ee 2,242! 166,200} 74.13) +.7 +.8} +9.3) +60.7 
Maine... __- 505 28,643) 56.72) —.4) —.7|) —5 5 —.7 
Ma....... 467| 26,265) 56.24] —.4 +a —4.1 +2.2 
Mass. -- 1,937] 206,228] 106.47} +1.5| +3.9) +5.2) 47.3 
Mich..__.- 1,774| 125,117} 70.53} —.1; () | —.4) 49.9 
Minn. 1,178 102,896} 87.35) —.2} -—2.9] —3.3 +.3 
Miss. - 4,370| 169,228} 38.72} +2.1] +2.1/ +16.1| +29.2 
ae 5,088 305,280} 60.00 5) +.5} $12.2) +12.2 
Mont__--_- 419 28,844] 68.84] —2.1 —2.2} —.5} +4.3 
Nebr....- : 888 | 658,353] 65.71] +.5}  +1.0| +10.2) +11.7 
es 117} 9,394) 80.20) -—1.7/ —1.5) 41.7] +8.4 
Noe... 250) 17,203} 68.81] —.4| —.6) —7.1) —2.6 
| 
oS Se 941 71,567| 76.05] —.2\ +.6| +3.0) +12.3 
N. Mex... 388) 21/874] 56.38} 0 | +.2| 43.7, +22.3 
4,330 404,715] 93.47) +.2! +.2; —.6) +3.4 
ee 4,871 218,631} 44.88} —.1/ —.1) +.6} 410.5 
N. Dak.....- 114 7,960} 69.82 0 +11.5) —5.0! +16.0 
Oni... ..- 3,835 239,115) 62.35} +.1 +1.3} +2.2) +11.6 
Okla 1,955] 157,798] 80.72} —.7 —.8} —2.8 +1.3 
Oreg. 325 27,795) 85.52} +.6 +7.1] —1.2, 413.3 
PA? 17,416} 1,089,799} 62.57] +.1 +.1] +5.2) +28.8 
P. R.. | 1,730) 13,690) 7.91) +.4 —.2) +7.3} +7.6 
| 
i --| 145] 10,828} 74.68} 0 | —.4| —12.7 —8.6 
BiG. 2:5. | 1,768 73,906] 41.80} —.2 —.1) —.2) +10.4 
BS. Dak:.--_.| 196 9,272) 47.31] —1.0} 1.1) —3.0) +3.1 
i | 3,062 124,173} 40.55} —.; (4) —3.6 —3.5 
‘Res. _-.....|  s@3685 315,018] 48.58} —2.0 —2.4) —.3 +7.0 
Utah ..... : 222 15,080} 67.93} +.§ +1.4| —6.7| —5.5 
ae : 135 7,139) 52.88] +1.5) +2.1) —4.3) 42.5 
pC ae 27 536] (3) | (3) g) | @ | @) 
ie ccuks 1,276 51,302} 40.21) —.5 +.2) -—2.7) +4.8 
Wash.?_____- 791 80,254) 101.461 —.4 —1.4) 42.7) +13.5 
| 
W. Va 1,17 46,694) 39.91) +.3) +10.1) 41.3) +26.5 
a 1,072 81,744) 76.25) —1.1 +3.5| —3.2 +4.9 
Wyo... -...- 64 4,177| 65.27; @) | () (3) (3) 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $33,137 to 347 recipients; 
Missouri, $38,664 to 625 recipients; Pennsylvania, $620,201 to 9,890 recipients; 
and Washington, $140 to 2 recipients. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percentage 
change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 In addition, supplemental payments of $8,477 were made to some recipients 
from general assistance funds. 

6 Represents data for January. Data for February not available. 
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Table 12.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, February 1957! 
(Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
vee) sore | | | 
| Number of recipients Payments to recipients | Percentage change from— 
Awe | 
| Number | Average per— January 1957 in— | February 1956 in— 
State | of 
4 families 2 | Total l 
Total Children | gmount Number | Number 
Family | Recipient of | Amount of Amount 
| | | | | families | families 
‘ ‘ asa | en ECE wy = 
t Ee madskccukoads sewenesl 629,832 | 2,325,811 1,775,118 |$60,292,531 $95.73 | $25.92 +1.0 +1.6 +3.5 +11.5 
: isis i siieancniiicmcbiiehanisats | 20,394 79,516 | 61,337 | 734,989 36.04 | 9.24 +.8 +1.1 +5.6 —7.4 
OS rn : 1,413 4,909 | 3,621 143 ,532 101.58 | 29.24 +2.0 +2.5 +2.8 +3.3 
3 ,. ee paweuiae : 5,090 19,602 15,041 499 , 162 98.07 | 25.46 4 +1.1 +9.8 +19.2 
- Cl eee nedauuen 8,258 31,529 24,621 467 ,374 56.60 | 14.82 +1.5 +1.8 +4.6 +5.8 
4 California _- ee eee 51,556 181,122 | 140 ,068 7,032,775 136.41 | 38 .83 +1.4 +2.2 —2.8 +5.1 
GI oes sac accucdscgens cere! 6,065 23 , 280 18,013 689 ,933 113.76 29.64 +1.5 +1.6 +3.5 +7.3 
8 Connecticut_ 55S sae sean cetacean 5,344 17,275 | 12,908 | 750 ,853 140.50 43.46 +.6 —1.7 (3) +4.3 
2 Cn, Er a ene | 1,360 5,178 | 3,948 119,699 88.01 23.12 +3.5 +4.8 +16.0 +20.1 
8 District of Columbia PSS. 2,266 9,668 | 7,530 259 ,682 114.60 26.86 +2.0 +2.5 +9.4 +14.5 
6 ee : : : 22,129 79,120 | 60 ,669 1,299 , 266 58.71 16.42 (4) —6.9 +3.5 +10.7 
0 
a Georgia - - Siero = } 14,908 54,971 42,037 1,231,395 82.60 22.40 +.9 +1.0 —.1 +8.9 
7 pO ae en ree ae ee | 2,897 11,036 8,844 329,371 113.69 29.85 +.2 —.3 —10.0 +23.6 
6 MS Ses oh 8 oa egadenay a 1,759 6,409 4,726 242 ,066 137.62 37.77 +1.6 +1.0 —4.8 +.9 
I eacas waketac as aon ee 25.510 101,796 | 77 ,639 3,670,189 143.87 36.05 +1.3 +2.3 +14.8 +22.1 
9 Se eee : ; | 9,062 32,280 | 24 ,087 877,166 96.80 27.17 +.3 —.9 +4.8 +10.3 
6 eee eee me er 7,350 26,594 | 19,810 881,080 119,87 33.13 +1.6 +2.8 +9.3 +18.5 
8 SES ee Reese 4,901 17,903 | 13,840 592,153 120.82 33.08 +1.7 +1.0 +6.6 +13.6 
3 0 Se ae 18,992 68 , 966 51,903 1,358 ,554 71.53 19.70 +.8 +.9 +1.6 +14.0 
3 EE ee eee 20,909 82,732 63 , 434 1,621,891 77.57 19.60 +1.2 +2.0 +9.4 +16.5 
8 |. See i Giseekentaeaarewis 4,521 15,619 11,351 408 ,673 90.39 26.17 +1.0 +1.5 +1.6 +8.3 
9 
4 Maryland_-.---_---- cia easeeciok meena 6,651 27 , 445 21,369 676,516 101.72 24.65 +.3 +1.4 +5.0 +9.4 
7 peeeenonusetts.......... 2.0.2... 0 12,492 42,015 31,367 1,758 ,997 140.81 41.87 +.5 +4.5 —-1.9 +6.6 
Ry Pb cicnutaarcacnensseesnebd 19,959 70,671 51,983 2,582,234 129.38 36.54 +1.4 +1.4 +6.1 +19.4 
Pemeeenen. ............ Pee 8,241 27 ,993 21,542 1,091,985 132.51 39.01 +1.0 +.1 +2.6 +8.6 
.2 jE SS ee ee eee 12,927 48 ,479 37 ,944 363 , 282 28.10 7.49 +3.0 +3.4 +10.3 +12.2 
3 oo neta on ak nauasmaenseee 20,312 73,711 55,231 1,672,552 82.34 22.69 +.4 +2.0 — .6 +19.7 
9 (0 SS ee 2,205 7,979 6,161 254 ,919 115.61 31.95 +1.6 +2.3 +14.9 +23.6 
3 WE anpac thnk cou cadecwncksucse 2,811 10,345 7,793 276,979 98 .53 26.77 +1.5 +.9 +4.7 +4.5 
5 I Stk hase ocncubeoaeusaees 589 2,028 1,552 55,649 94.48 27.44 +2.8 +3.6 +56.6 +67.1 
New Hampshire................... sai 929 3,524 2,669 128,525 138.35 36.47 +2.2 +.9 —8.7 —4.4 
3 | 
7 ena nner ee 7,053 23 ,393 17,719 965,195 136.85 | 41.26 +1.2 +2.1 +11.0 +25.6 
4 New Mexico-_.-_-_- ¥ sear esr! 6,373 23 ,554 17,920 595 , 460 93.43 | 25.28 +.7 +.7 +6.0 +26.0 
6 0 4 3 eee eee 56,491 212,079 157 ,825 8,159,130 144.43 | 38.47 6 +.4 +3.7 +6.6 
Wrerens GR: oo. coc cencases 20 ,677 80 ,223 61,678 1,402,294 67.82 17.48 +2.2 +2.5 +5.0 +14.1 
.3 TRUGEN EPRI Sec nccnccceneccuccces 1,678 6,150 4,733 231,481 37.95 37.64 +1.2 +6.2 +6.7 +19.1 
.3 We blo tau Saab agtucnts 18,265 70,126 53,439 | 51,739,313 95.23 24.80 +.7 +.8 +9.9 +13.2 
3.4 fo, TS ae OO NOLO LE AOE 15,851 53,626 40 ,822 1 ,343 , 364 84.75 | 25.05 +.1 + .6 +1.2 +5.9 
5 SS ernie eae 3,688 13,458 10,191 513,620 139.27 38.16 +3.6 +4.0 +4.2 +18.9 
3.0 EI cost kanotkenecosenseowe 30 , 256 117 ,202 89 ,064 3,517 ,096 116.24 | 30.01 +1.2 +2.3 +3.6 +11.4 
6 PMNs pec anieadcuncdanccuned 41,577 142,901 115,200 530 , 397 12.76 3.71 +.3 +.7 +.8 +22.5 
1.3 | 
3.3 Pen I os ches cusastenne 3,598 12,587 9,343 427,116 118.71 | 33.93 +1.6 +1.6 +4.9 +8.3 
3.8 South Carolina. ...............-.----]} 8,239 32,012 24,987 454 ,939 55.22 14.21 +1.6 +1.6 +.4 +16.8 
7.6 PE MEO CR caiinenccscmsudcécncoeews 2,825 9,538 7,292 239,788 | 84.88 25.14 +.7 +1.3 +2.0 +5.4 
hist cca kine acedinnakas 19,272 69,835 52,305 1,225,123 | 63.57 | 17.54 +.8 +1.4 —2.0 +3.3 
8.6 I ea Gk Ue oene eka tee 22,958 93 ,721 71,043 1,629,297 | 70.97 | 17.38 +1.5 +1.9 +9.0 +31.3 
).4 RE iio cg cae Grxwam gaa sea 2,846 9,953 | 7,398 325 ,834 114.49 | 32.74 —.4 +.2 —3.7 —1.8 
3.1 i, ee eee ee } 1,060 3,644 | 2,743 | 477 89.13 | 25.93 | +.4 | +.1 —2.1 +8.0 
3.5 Wied tends ©... ic dncuese 243 | 904 | 748 | 8,253 | 33.96 | kT ] eee Pees eee a eee 
7.0 | RE eee a ere en | 8,939 35,315 27 , 504 637,797 | 71.35 18.06 +.9 | +1.9 —.8 +6.4 
5.5 po en om | 9,480 32,953 | 24,414 | 1,238,674 | 130.66 37.59 +2.1 +2.5 +4.9 +13.1 
2.5 } 
West Virginia--_____- sepeeuktasuueal 18,169 | 68,704 | 53,188 | 1,656,354 91.16 4.11 | +1.7 +8.7 | +3.5 +28.0 
4.8 I o.oo Sabana 7,859 | 27 ,939 20,768 1,208 ,703 153.80 43.26 | + .6 +3.6 | —3.3 +2.9 
3.5 WII 300 ee 635 | 2,299 1,756 77,385 121.87 | 33.66 | +1.8 | +3.1 | +3.6 +14.6 
6.5 ed ome. ee piesnere im 
4.9 1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
ject to revision. 4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 5In addition, supplemental payments of $183,518 were made from general 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in assistance funds to 4,985 families. 
ub- determining the amount of assistance. 6 Represents data for January. Data for February not available. 
ion 
its; 
ats; 
age (Continued from page 26) (Rehabilitation Service Series, No. Woritp HEALTH ORGANIZATION. Hos- 
380.) Washington: U. S. Govt. pitalization of Mental Patients: A 
nts TION, AND WELFARE. OFFICE OF Vo- Print. Off., 1957. 43 pp. 20 cents. Survey of Evzisting Legislation. 
CATIONAL REHABILITATION. Rehabil- Report of a seminar held in New Geneva: The Organization, 1955. 
itation Centers for Blind Persons. Orleans in February 1956. 100 pp. $1.25. 
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Table 13.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 

































































Table 14.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, cases, by State, February 1957! 
February 1957} {Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
payments] _ : saisibeciais 
a eee ao sates taaatdt wt qui tees } Payments to cases | Percentage change from— 
| # eae” Percentage change from— pes ae ae i 
. Num- January 1957 | February 1956 
Sie a Se ae State | ber of | in— in— 
Lo | ny > > 1088 | cases Total Aver- 
State ber of January 1957 February 1956 } $$ | ere 
State recip- in in— amount age | | “ | 
ients Total Aver- |_ Renee Sve Pama. — Amount} — Amount 
| amount | age - J | } Ser | or | 
| — | Amount —s Amount sai hi to cn } oa a 
| | ~ 4 Total ?....| 337,000} $18,971,000] $56.24) +1.1] @) | +0.4)  +2.5 
| ees RS Bi ioe eae | | | 
Total......| 273,467] $16,068,048] $58.76 +0.8|  +1.3] +10.7 5.2 Ala.....-..-.| 90 1,143) 12.00) 2 ee. 
_ ee ee Alaska._- 195 11/57| 59.37| 7 -0.8} —2.5) +3.2 
Ala........--| 12,500] 403,292] 32.26) +1.6 2.3] +11.1|  +5.5 Ariz... .-..- 2,062 9. Eth TT tee (Tee 
Ark 22-| 62495] -04'830| 3tcas| 4.6] esol 4228] $28.1 Ark.3.-.-__- 419 5,311) 12.68) —11.2) —19.0) +8.3) = —1.0 
Colo...------| 5,265) 313,654] 59.57) +.3| +.7| +4.1] +72! Calif. .... 32,704) 1,673,462] 51.03, +.5) = .7) —11) = + .6 
hear 2201} 278° 661| 126.61| Oo | T'9| t4°7| 412:7 ae 2,259 99,741| 44.15, +4.4) +4.2) —12.0) —18.5 
eae 382 24,241) 63.46, +3.2) +6.8) +16.5) +33.3 Conn......... *3,406| $198,274) 58.21) —1.7) = — 2.9; +11.6)  +18.1 
+ ee 2. 408 159°431/ 66.211 +2 —"1| 46.3) +151 es 1,444 94,313) 65.31) +7.0) +20.3) +15.3/ +22.6 
Fila... 4,860 254,872) 52.44, +6.4 —1.4|+370.0} 4417.2 D. C..... : _ 641 42,850) 66.85) +4 9 +5.4) +9.9) +16.8 
dics 13,233)  620,133| 46.86. +1.2) +1.4) +16.3) +429.4 Fla.’ 5,200 88,000). -...--|------- |---------]------- |--22e2-=- 
Hawaii_- 1,273 76,117| 59.79 +.1 +.44 —.8 +.2 . | 
’ 9: . +o 2 ; ee 2,415 52,292) 21.65) —1.2 —3.4) —1.2) (8) 
§ 923 348) 65.; 2 —1.3) +4. : , ’ 
_ sei sia (eicoee Hawail___ 1,534] 97,858] 63.79, —.8| +1.1| —22.3}  —2. 
lll... | 10,683 842,954 78.91 14] 1a” 64.2 61.8 Idaho 9____ 47 2,545) (4) (4) | (4) (4) (4) 
= oes Ml on ny HR gs i MB eg RR Ill__.._......|  33,040| 2,342'805| 70.91 +.2| —1.3| -11.0) 9.9 
ae te oe 2939 66985 29 92 439.7 4.39 ‘ i Ind.!0______ 15,113 527,384; 34.90 —1.0 —12.5) +17.8 +11.4 
RRR 14,231] 672,653) 47.27) —.2) +.1| 45.1] 410.9 Towa. ---.- 4,702 170,676] 36.30) —2.3) 4.1) —.0) —1.4 
Maine_______| 858 52,389; 61.06) +4.0 14.2) +56.6] +64.8 Kans. _-_. 2, 35% 135,538) 57.55 2.6) +7.0) —3.4) —1.8 
\ ae 4,970 989/248) 58.20/ —1.0] Sigly es 45.8 aa 3,382 108,938} 32.21! +12.0) —.6) +7.0} +17.6 
Mass.___- 9,986] 1,124,197| 112.58) —2.8} +1.9| 6.0} +3.5 La_-.-..---- 9,208 393,508) 42.75) +.4) — +.8) +19.2) 422.7 
Mich... 2,793) 229,874| 82.30 —2.0 4.9.1) +14.1 +26.8 Maine 3,103 122,304) 39.41) —5.0) —11.4| (41) | (11) 
Minn... 1,523 88,645) 58.20] +2.0} 42.3) +36.1] +38.1 J “l 
ee na ire ' ; Mad. :.. 2,507 143,785) 57.35] +4.5] +6.7| +33.8} +41.0 
Miss - - , 187 3 )} 24.6: : A 20.1) 2 , , } y | 
Liss 4,18 | 103, Lit 4 63} +1.9 +1.9) +20 1 +20.6 Mass 10,079 586, 247| 58.17 —1.1) —4.2 —17.0| —14.0 
i... 1 see 801.255! 57.03} +.8 47] 46.8 16.9 Mich 22,281! 1,696,971) 76.16) +1.9) 3.2) +22.2) +37.0 
Mont........| 1,487 103/105] 69.34, +1.0/ +1.) +42 Tins Minn 7,392, 450,204) 62.12; 42.7) 1.8) —S.1) —7.1 
Nebr_......-| 1,271] 271,953] 56.61! +2.2} +2.9| +64.9] +67.9 Miss 895 12,533) 14.00) +1.2) +1.1) —2.5) = +1.6 
| ao 316 27,361| 86.50, —.6| —1.3| +14.5] 433.1 BBO. -=-=~- 7,186) 358,226] 49.85, +.6| = +2.0) +15.2} +391 
‘2 oxeeney 4,500| 410,794) 91.29) +.9 2.4| +19.5| 429.3 Mont.....-..| 1,032 39,154) 37.94) 2.6) 4.7) 49.7)  +1.5 
ie 1'791 97°772) 54.591 47 ‘+6 +831 +348 eer... 1,727 69,321] 40.14) +3.5) +9.3] +1.7| +5.2 
5 amet 39,160} 3,558,194] 90.86 —.7 +.3} —3.0| +1.9 Nev.13....-.. 330 10,900}... |------s — |----s-3 |-----+=--2 
0... 14,184] 561,848| 39.61] +1.4) 41.8 +15.1|  +19.6 N.H........) 1,104 54,040] 48.95) ie me see +.8 
N.Dak._...- 1,017 89,748] 88.25) +.9 —.2} +11.3) +14.2 7 71 . ee ee . ; 
Ohio 95085] 2481/301| 52.98) +1.0) +1.1, +16.9, +22.4 i th 8,448; 701,577| 83.05, +.8) = +9) 1.2) 49.2 
| — : N. Mex. ...- 390 13,874) 35.57, +3.2| +23.8| +22.6) +67.6 
Okla | 7,114) 420,659) 59.13, +.2) = +.3/ 412.3) 413.2 N. Y-.------ | '* 28,798) 2,368,886) 82.26) +2.6) +1.9) 2.6) 3.6 
Oreg “| 3437] 308'668} 89.81] 42.6, 43.7 Ty. 4263 N. C---...- | 3,069 64,570] 21.08] f.8) 1.1) $13.8) 416.3 
Pa... 7 12 939 772.529 59.71 (3 :a 7 at 6 +7 0 N. Dak noovest 741 39,277 53.01 +6.2! +1.0) —12.2 —6.2 
i ea - 20720) 178809 48.63 tag (3) +7.4 +6.3 Ohio '4.___._} 30,677 1,680,067) 54.77) +.9) +1.1 —3.6 +2.3 
R.I--------| 1,674| 131,325) 78.45) 41.0} =+.9] 47.9) 411.5 Okla. ......- | 9 7°646; 106,619) 13.04, 6.9, 18.7) —5.1) —27.8 
2, RE 7'861) -274.110| 34.87], () | —.1l —.7| +8.8 Oreg.....---- pa a ag pet ie Ay: oer Me x 
8. Dak 861 41,446] 8.14) +.2 +.4) $10.7) 415.1 PB. ----- 4,100) 1,050,558) 05.86/ -rl. — “2 >> 
iae........ 3,580| 141/015} 39.30) +4.6 +5.0| 491.3, +92.7 P.R--- 852) 10,468) 12.20, —1.6) +3.0| —2.7) +4.2 
Utah_- 1,834! 124,558] 67.92) +.1 +1.1 +.3) +4.5 . e | - 
Vt. bickec ole 575| 28 734 30.01| 0 om 8] +11.4 19.6 St ee 3,631 246 , 657) 67.93! —4.7 —6.8} —1.3 —5.7 
z | : | | , SE Os 1,636 37,768} 23.09) —4.3 —4.3}) —12.7 —9.9 
V.18_..___| 104 2.019| 19.411 | 8. Dak..... 1,353 49,024) 36.23, +18.1] +16.0| —13.4) 18.2 
eas | 5,862) 221,347} 41.28] 4.6) 4.9) 412.1) 415.8 Penn. ...-.: 2,591 42,657| 16.46 +12.9] +4.4) -10.4) —18.3 
Wash. 5,338 550,304) 103.09} +1.0 41.2) —1.2) 44.3 Tex." 8,900 226 000}... --=-|------=]----2----|==--0- s|-----s--3 
W. Va 8'404|  327.432/ 38.96) +.3| +10.7/ —1.4| +22.7 Utah 04 ++ Mae hs isd (a 
Wis -| 1,240 134,787| 108.70) +.6) +2.1, +6.0) 415.5 yong -oe--- —— a eT eae -serecees|-n2nnee iaennen 
Wyo. 526 33,600) 63.8% + 2 6 o> +418. fe ae oi ms dented Raltatact tated Celetetetattteted betatatedatetel tell tetatate ted 
eee ' on a ee Tac 2,033 75,095| 36.94] $13.4) 420.2) 10.7) 4.3 
- nr ——_—— - - - — Wash 14,376 960,576) 66.82) +1 4 —.6) 7 +6.1 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 5 ated | | 
5-8 treats» gala ti tales en W. Va 2,308 78,184) 33.88) 13.0 —12.7| —2.6) +12.2 
2 In addition, supplemental payments of $12,409 from general assistance funds Wis 8,455 623,804 73.78 +4.9) +2.3} +2.) +1.8 
were made to some recipients in Nebraska and $50,973 to 2,051 recipients in Ohio. Wyo 498 eiaone 56.41 +9.7 | leat + 2) —6.8 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. = : 
4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. , , 
5 Sasaaenis rad for Sea Data for February not available 1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data sub- 
i = ‘i j : ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 cases; percentage 
change, on less than 100 cases. 

5 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

6 About 8 percent of this total is estimated. 

7 Partly estimated. 

8 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 

1¢@ Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

11 Not computed; data not comparable. 

13 Estimated. 

13 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

14 Includes 7,484 cases and payments of $245,407 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

18 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 

16 Represents data for January. February data not available. 
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*Old-age and survivors insurance: benefits paid during month 1 Receiving old-age, wife's or husband's, widow's or widower's, or 


(current-payment status); annual data represent average monthly parent's benefit. Beginning September 1950, includes a small pro- 
total. Public assistance: payments during month under all State portion of younger wife beneficiaries with child beneficiaries 
programs; annual data represent average monthly total. Unem- in their care. 
ployment insurance: gross benefits paid during month under all * Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
State laws; annual data represent average monthly total. assistance group; before October 1950, partly estimated. 
3 Program initiated October 1950. 
NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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